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secret, and a curious interest, as in a coming legacy, 
would replace apprehension. What we expect of death 
is surely quite other than what death will be. Nothing 
more probable was ever said, nothing more beautiful, than 
that death is the most beautiful adventure in life. 
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Mrs. GASKELL wrote of Florence Nightingale: “She 
seems to be a creature of another race. . . . She seems to be 
as completely led of God as Joan of Arc. It makes me feel 
the livingness of God more than ever to think how straight 
He is sending His Spirit down into her as into the prophets 
and saints of old.” We compare the impression made by 
this idea of inspiration and incarnation with one which 
comes of inspiration elevated by singleness and incarnation 
conditioned on unapproachableness. Our ideas on these 
subjects are often referred to as if they cheapened by exten- 
sion a truth which depends for its effect upon isolation. But 
the more the principle of democracy becomes understood, 
the more it will be seen that an idea of inspiration which 
broadens, without lowering, its scope, an idea of incarna- 
tion which opens human nature to God with no lessening 
of his height, is more expressive of belief in God than any 
other idea. ‘To feel the “‘livingness of God more than 
ever’’ is the effect of suchafaith. Isit not a sanction, even 
a proof, of it? The communion of the saints brings the 
Most High nearer to us than any faith without its largest 


realization. 
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WEEDS grow faster than plants, and the better the 
soil the more profuse the growth. A time of tragic 
needs is strangely enough a time of multitudinous pre- 
tension to need. London is overrun with impostors who 
fatten on the public eagerness to help those who suffer 
by war. Paris has its mushroom charities and war reliefs, 
all for the exploitation of the human heart. In all our 
American cities throng agents and collectors for societies 
of all grades of ill-desert. The imitation is so like the 
valid thing that an expert may be deluded. ‘There is 
need for thorough investigation and courageous expos- 
ure, in order that the worthy organizations on which 
common welfare depends may have what is rightly theirs, 
and the business of raising money for the benefit of the 
collectors may be stopped. ‘The fear of libel suits, or of 
threats of them, the dislike of publicity, the indolence 
natural to busy people about matters outside their tasks,— 
all these deter men from stirring in such matters; but to 
be a gad-fly of the state was not unworthy of Socrates, and 
to be a terror to evil-doers is a source of more satisfac- 
tion than trouble. Not to give to unknown applicants, 
especially those who shelter behind a sounding name and 
an alluring cause, should be the invariable rule; and those 
who have the evidence, or can assist its disclosure, owe 
it to their neighbors to expose imposture just as truly 
as they owe it to them to sound alarm in case of fire. 
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THE spread of the simplest truth about religion and 
Christianity inclines us to look with sympathy upon 
similar missions of truth in other important fields. If 
our gospel were applied in the field of medicine, it would 
do away with ignorance, mysticism, false doctrines, 
would sanctify the care of the body, and the habits which 
tend to length and fulness of life. It would canonize 
those missionaries of truth who risk and give their lives 
in the service of man, and illustrate the highest sacrifice 
of which human nature is capable. The dedication of 
a great medical school is an event hardly less impressive 
to us than to members of the medical profession, and it 
is of national interest in the case of the dedication of 
the medical school of Washington University, St. Louis. 
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With its ample endowment, its connection with the vast 
system of hospitals adjacent to it, its splendid equip- 
ment, and its medical and surgical corps, this school at 
once takes a place among the few medical schools of 
first rank in this country, a place in some respects un- 
rivalled. The presence of President Lowell and Prof. 
W. T. Porter of Harvard, Dr. Welch of Johns Hopkins, 
Surgeon-General Gorgas, Abraham Flexner, and other 
educational leaders testifies to the significance of the 
event. It holds the guarantee that in the central part 
of the country there is an efficient and adequate radiating 
centre of medical instruction and influence of incal- 
culable extent. 
that of religion would give enlightenment in places 
where the lack of it is one of the grave anomalies of learn- 
ing and culture, for quackery flourishes in strange 
conjunctions with intelligence. 


The Everlasting Yea. 


After a hundred years of history, inconspicuous to the 
majority of the human race, but strangely inspiring and 
reassuring to those who have enjoyed its light and 
warmth, we have come out into a large place where our 
duty is manifest and the call to service imperative. So 
it seems to us, but how does it seem to the rest of the 
world? 

In a hundred million inhabitants of our republic prob- 
ably not one in every fifty thousand ever heard the 
word “Unitarian” unless it was uttered with an accent 
of contempt. Among those who are not totally ignorant 
or personally hostile to our movement, what is the form 
that comment usually takes? Some say it has no char- 
acteristics worth maintaining. Some say it is only a 
denial of what other people believe and is therefore only 
a transient form of scepticism. Some profess their entire 
ignorance as to what it is: they say that Unitarians differ 
so much among themselves that neither they nor any 
one else knows what they believe, and they infer that 
therefore nobody need care, for, whatever it may be, 
it is too vague and indeterminate to have influence and 
value in a world of action. Others, again, hold that 
Unitarianism did once have a meaning and a temporary 
mission, but that since the other churches have been 
leavened and liberalized -it may now gracefully retire 
before the new orthodoxy, and dying leave its brilliant 
record to the Church Universal. 

In spite of these things it is possible for a modest Uni- 
tarian to claim that our movement has characteristics 
which may be clearly described; that Unitarians of every 
kind agree exceedingly more than they disagree, and are 
more like one another than like any one else; that their 
characteristic affirmations are important beyond measure, 
being fundamental to the best things in the moral life of 
the world; and that to hold their position and increase 
their influence will minister finally not to discord and 
sectarianism, but to the unity of the church and the 
final revelation of the Church Universal. 

We have not made enough of the fact that we have no 
creed that separates us from any body of devout thinkers. 
We have not made it manifest that we deny nothing that 
is central and fundamental in any creed. Our history 
began with many denials. Our great leaders rejected 
many things believed and taught by others, but they 
denied only the denials, they only thrust aside the limi- 
tations that were forced upon them; but even then they 
sought out and accepted every universal affirmation, 
and therefore we have come now to the place and time 
when we may safely drop all negations and antagonisms 


and trust to the ample creed which is made up oh the os a: 
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x “ia ‘ things that are always, everywhere, and by everybody 


believed. 

Not to go outside of the religion called Christian, this 
statement applies to the affirmations concerning God, 
man, duty, Christ, and Bible. To give one illustra- 
tion which may include all the rest,—in thinking. feeling, 
and speaking about God we need never fall back upon 
a negation or cut ourselves off from fellowship with any 
devout believer, for what all religious souls Christian or 
otherwise think and say about Him as a universal judg- 
ment, that we say,—He is One, Infinite, Holy, Just, and 
True, the Source of all love and mercy, the Author of 
life, and the Source of every good and perfect gift. 

That which men say and feel in the great moments 
when they are mightily moved together by some magnani- 
mous thought, in loyalty to some great cause, when they 
become saints and heroes, are not the dividing words of 
creeds, not limitations of the Divine mercy, not sentences 
of damnation or exclusive hopes of salvation. For these 
are negations, which we deny because they are them- 
selves denials, harmful limitations, crushing hope, nar- 
rowing human sympathy, obscuring the glory of God, and 
degrading the nature of man. 

That which unites men, which inspires them, which 
touches the universal heart, whether it be uttered by 
Catholic 4 Kempis or Protestant Luther, by Jewish 
prophet or Buddhist saint, that we write down in our 
creed and defend it against all comers, denying only 
what denies, and divides, and reduces the hope of man- 
kind. The creed that will finally win the world will be 
made up of universal affirmations and no particular denials. 
What church will step forward to bring order out of 
chaos in the dark hours before the dawn of a new civiliza- 
tion? G. B. 


Post Memorial Day Meanings. 


Memorial Day had a significance this year which it has 
never before possessed. It was observed with reference 
to men who died in civil conflict, but at a time when 
the world stood.aghast at the combat of more human 
beings at one time than ever before since creation. The 
graves of our fellow-citizens were decorated with flowers 
in honor of the devotion and the sacrifice which pre- 
served the Union, and in recognition of a like spirit of 
consecration on the part of those who stood for what 
they considered their duty. Attention naturally centred 
on their service, in which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion. A half-century has affected the meaning 
of the day; it has softened its expression, broadened its 
application, brought together those who were hopelessly 
divided by what it celebrated. But the essential spirit 


of the day has not changed. It was a day of tender and 


reverent remembrance. No one could withhold response 
to its touching, affectionate, grateful, and patriotic 
appeal. Men who were children when it was first ob- 
served draw from their feelings then the sentiment best 
calculated to do justice to it now. Maturity can often 
do worse than turn to childhood’s apprehensions for 
guidance, since reflection and distance and analysis 


’ blur the distinctness and dull the perception, and con- 


fuse the simplicity of fresh impressions. ‘The field of 
the town graveyard became a mustering-ground of heroes, 
the flags marking their graves were more than flags, were 
like spirits risen to receive the honor due them, and the 
ranks of surviving defenders of the common cause, not 
yet thin and gray, were reviewed by sons and the com- 
panions of sons with breathless adoration, with height- 


ened pulse, and with faces irradiated with wonder and 
awe. ‘These men had saved their country. ‘Those men 


per xt ‘ 


had died in saving her. 
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In this remembrance all the horrors of war were trans- 
muted. Something had been gained through them 
which absorbed the mind. The superficial and tinsel 
glories had also disappeared, for a spiritual glory exalted 
the memory. Something great and noble, something 
that made men free, and the nation new-born, had been 
realized. Now all that we hear of war is of its new 
diabolisms, its unprecedented destructions, its ineradi- 
cable hates, its sordid justifications, its vast miseries, and 
its dull, unromantic butcheries. It has become more 
hateful than ever before. Questions of responsibility 
are succeeded by protests against continuance. ‘The 
demand for the abolition of war has become more im- 
perative, and the very power to reason about it has 
succumbed to one overmastering condemnation. ‘The 
blind, insensate rage of battle has passed over into our 
feeling against war, and a confused mass of extremes 
engage in controversy. The intensity of feeling against 
all these horrors enters into any consideration of con- 
tingencies. Determination becomes invested with powers 
of predestination. The logic of will is laid on events as 
if it could make them also conform. The very judgment 
of men is afflicted, tormented, alienated. 

So, after Memorial Day has had its wonted observance, 
there come up reflections which give it new significance. 
It has hitherto had a backward look. Now it takes a 
forward look. A sudden novelty of meaning enters into 
post-memorial meditations. We have to think it out 
with relation to what is happening now; and we have to 
think of what is happening now in the light of what 
happened then. 

This time, too, will pass and retreat into the vastness of 
history. It will acquire its perspective. The motives 
which were good and noble will dignify memories which 
now are insupportable. ‘The compulsions involved in it 
will modify condemnation, the exposure of its wrongs 
will eradicate excuses. Some consequences, or at least 
sequences, will partly atone for its frightful price. The 
world will bear the sufferings which spread more widely 
and last longer than the immediate effects of war, and 
all its energies will be impressed into redemptive service. 
The gigantic failure of all efforts to establish peace will 
deliver men from delusions that talking peace makes it, 
and that length of immunity from war is presumptive evi- 
dence of absence of danger of it. . More effective measures 
for preservation of peace than resolutions and speeches will 
engage the sobered industry, wisdom, and patience of men. 
It will not be thought that breakwaters of protection are 
inconsistent with efforts to control the sources of war. 
The great fact will be faced anew that recourse to strength 
to enforce dictates of human and civilized peace may 
always be expected, and that force can only be dis- 
placed by common consent to, and appreciation of, the 
finer powers of righteousness and good will. What the 
evolution of life since creation has so far failed to pro- 
duce will henceforth not be languidly awaited as the in- 
evitable immediacy of declaration. Because a pattern 
is just what we want does not help us much if the goods 
we lay it on fail in measure or quality. We shall pay more 
attention to making the stuff of human good than to 
drawing patterns that call for material we have not 
got. Whatever our opinion, we shall as a matter of 
fact have to pay more attention to the fact that men 
of the highest worth and wisdom differ on the question 
of how much our disapproval of war and our hopes and 
efforts for peace ought to influence our action in face 
of imminence of war. Until there is more unanimity 
among those whose purity and height of judgment are 
unimpeachable we shall have to admit necessities which 
at the same time we deplore. ‘The lesson of any Memorial 
Day is that every effort should be made against war, and 
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every means devised to prevent it; and that force, how- 
ever necessary its use, should never dominate, never be- 
come the master, but always remain the servant of human 
good until the time come when love shall conquer hate, 
and the brotherhood of man be won. 

Above all else the religion of Memorial Day must be 
turned toward the future. That men on opposite sides 
pray is commonly counted a mockery. It is more prob- 
ably a redeeming agency. Not that they pray, each 
for victory, each to the same God, is the sad thing, but 
that they so often pray unmindful of where right lies and 
each to a different God. If the nations would really pray, 
and to the God not of a tribe or nation, but of the world 
and above all worlds, and show the quality of their pray- 
ing in repentance and betterment of life, we could have 
more hope that their prayers would be worth while. 
Certainly a patriotism that cannot be religious is a low 
patriotism, and a religion that cannot be patriotic is a 
futile religion. 


Current Copics. 


EARNEST efforts were made by the administration at 
Washington, pending the preparation of the rejoinder 
to the German note at the end of last week, to create an 
atmosphere on this side of the Atlantic that should 
contribute to a peaceful settlement of the controversy. 
Inflammatory utterances by the press were deprecated, 
at least so far as they sought to convey the impression 
that the President and the State Department were 
disposed to treat Germany with severity in response 
to the communication in which the foreign office at 
Berlin suggested a compromise of the issues involved. 
At the same time no attempt was made by the State 
. Department, on the eve of the transmission of the second 
note to Germany, to make a secret of the fact that the 
United States would not modify the main point in its 
position; namely, that submarine commanders, in their 
warfare upon neutral vessels, should conform to the re- 
quirements of the existing rule (a rule adopted before 
the submarine became a factor in war), which provides 
for a search of ships and the assurance of the safety of 
the passengers and crews of unarmed vessels before the 
destruction of such cratt. 
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Upon the acceptance or rejection of this principle by 
the German foreign office will depend, in all probability, 
the outcome of the controversy. Utterances on the sub- 
ject in the German press since the presentation of Ger- 
many’s reply at Washington indicate that there is a strong 
aversion in Germany to the acceptance of any ruling on 
the question which would have the effect of limiting or 
destroying the usefulness of the only arm now available 
to Germany for warfare on the sea—the submarine. A 
thorough appreciation of this point of view is evidently 
the factor that is influencing the pacific activities of 
Count von Bernstorff, the ambassador from Germany, 
who on Wednesday of last week obtained an audience 
with the President, and a few hours later despatched a 
special messenger to Berlin. The duty of this messen- 
ger is said to be to present to the Kaiser and his ad- 
visers at its full value the strength of the sentiment in 
this country in support of the President’s demand that 
the property and the lives of Americans travelling in 
unarmed ships, whether belligerent or neutral, shall be duly 
protected from such calamities as befell the Lusitania. 


J ¢ 
WHILE the diplomats of the United States and Ger- 


many are striving to find a way out of a situation of 
admitted delicacy, the millions of men on the battle- 
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lines in tortured Europe are continuing their operations 


with increasing fury on both great fronts and on the 


Gallipoli Peninsula. ‘The retaking of Przemysl by the 
Austro-German forces last week was one of the incidents 
in a vast movement which is in full progress in the Eastern 
theatre. Having hammered their way into the Galician 
fortress by an artillery assault which outmatched the 
Russian powers of resistance, the Germans and Aus- 
trians continued their advance, in the face of a stubborn 
resistance, in the direction of Lemberg, the only remaining 
Russian base in the Austrian province of which the 
Russians were practically undisputed masters a month ago. 
Admitting severe losses by the assaults of a superior 
foe, the Russian commanders, at the beginning of the 
week, professed not only their willingness, but their 
ability to resume the offensive in time. In the mean 
while, there were indications that the Austro-Germans 
were continuing the forward movement with prospects 


of further successes. 
ws 


Tue fall of Przemysl and the events that led up to it 
were interpreted by military observers, even in such 
pro-Russian centres as London, as grave indications of 
a breakdown in Russia’s powers of resistance. One 
explanation of the collapse of the campaign which up to 
the recent reverses had been so successfully conducted 
by Gen. Radko Dimitrieff, the Bulgarian officer in Rus- 
sian service, was that the demand upon Russia’s capacity 
for producing ammunition had exceeded the capacity of 
manufacture and importation, and that the Russian 
retreat was the direct result of a shortage of shells for 
the big guns upon which devolved the task of resisting the 
terrific artillery assaults which the Germans have directed 
against the invaders since the advance from Cracow 
began. To this supposition the Russians have replied 


with unofficial assurances that the arsenals of the country. 


have kept well up with the requirements of the armies in 
the field, and that every man in the Czar’s battle-lines 
has been amply armed and equipped in every way. 
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In their operations in Galicia, the German and Austro- 
Hungarian commanders are spurred to quick action by 
the new considerations which became a factor in the mili- 
tary problem of the Teutonic allies with the entrance of 
Italy into the world-conflict. Gen. Mackenssen, to 
whom is credited much of the success achieved by Ger- 
man arms in the southern end of the Eastern line, is 
confronted with the necessity of a quick destruction of 
the Russian resistance, in order that several army corps 
may be released at the earliest possible moment for 
action against the Italian invaders of Austria, who up 
to the beginning of the week had been advancing sys- 
tematically and establishing themselves, practically with- 
out opposition, at strategic points which will give them a 
great advantage in the real fighting that is to follow. 
Every day that is lost by the Germans and Austrians in 
Galicia is a day gained by the Italians in their invasion 
of Austrian border-lands. This consideration, doubtless, 
is figuring in the calculations of the Russians, who are 
contesting every foot of ground, and retreating only in 
the face of incontestable superiority, to resume their 
resistance at the next available position. 
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AFTER two months of preliminary operations, designed 
to establish a fighting force on the Gallipoli Peninsula as 
one of the roads to Constantinople, the Allied armies at 
the end of last week fought their first considerable land 
engagement with the Turks. A gain of 500 yards by 
the Anglo-French forces after three days’ constant 
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was well calculated to impress upon Paris and London 
the fact that the Turks, in what is evidently their last 


ditch, and commanded by German officers of high skill, 


are prepared to offer a resistance which might well give 
their foes pause. Any idea which may have prevailed 
at the beginning of the war that Turkey would prove a 
military and naval problem easy of solution has been 
dispelled by the conduct of the Turkish battalions on 
the Gallipoli Peninsula, and the man in the street in 
London and Paris now understands clearly that the Otto- 
man Empire, in its decline, is capable of a high order of 
defensive prowess, the prowess which Turkey has dis- 
played at every point during its slow and stubborn re- 
treat from Vienna to Adrianople, on its way back to Asia. 


vt 


On the Western front, for the past month, the con- 
tending nations have kept practically their old positions 
without material changes on either side. But it is evi- 
dent that the Allies, though unable to achieve decisive 
results, are actually making gains—advances of yards 
at the cost of thousands of lives to them and to their 
determined foe. The announcement by the British war 
office last Monday that the losses of the British army 
alone for the week had totalled 21,000 officers and men, 
killed, wounded, or captured, is a grim indication of the 
sort of warfare that is being carried on in Belgium and 
France. ‘There is every reason to believe that the French 
and German losses are on about the same scale. And the 
victories won at such appalling cost are so small, at 
least to the view of the superficial observer, as to fur- 
nish some idea of the frightful calamity that will fall 
upon Europe before the ultimate problems of the war 
are solved—if, indeed, the warring nations do not abandon 
the strife before the final dénouement through sheer ex- 
haustion of muscle and of resources. 


Brevities. 


A subscriber of the Jewish faith has called our at- 
tention to a curious fact about the Hebrew words for 
truth and falsehood. Every letter of the word ‘‘emeth,”’ 
truth, has two legs on which it could stand upright; 
each letter of the word ‘“sheker,’’ falsehood, has only 
one leg, and would therefore topple over. 


That otherwise intelligent and thoughtful people 
will fill a public hall night after night and not provide 
some adequate means of ventilation is one of the anomalies 
of winter village life. This is supposed to be the duty 
of the janitor, but it can frankly be said that the average 
janitor is not an expert on ventilation, or fails to put his 
knowledge into practice. 


The disposition to explain what we do not understand 
in others’ action by attributing bad motives to them is 
more an indictment of ourselves than others. In most 
cases people have better intentions than they are given 
credit for, and those who rush to blame rather than excuse 
betray the quality of their prevailing motives. Charity 
for others is but a form of justice to ourselves. 


There is a greatly increased need for more attention to 
personal hygiene. It is stated as a fact that the number 
of deaths each year from degenerative diseases is steadily 
increasing. ‘These are due to sedentary habits, the con- 
veniences of civilization, reduced opportunities for physi- 
cal exercise, rich food, and hearty meals, these bad 
habits leading directly to a degeneration of the circula- 


tory, digestive, and nervous systems. 
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, fighting ending last Sunday was effected at a cost which 


One proof that human nature is a spring, not a cistern, 
is found in the fact that drawing from itdoes not exhaust 
it. As flowers grow the more prodigally the more they 
are plucked, so vital productivities in us increase with 
spending. ‘The man who saves his time loses it, and he 
who gives it saves it. So the busiest people are surest 
to get things done. Parsimony is nowhere more mis- 
taken than in moral and intellectual miserliness. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Mr. Sunderland’s Letter. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Mr. Sunderland asks if there is not to be a serious 
omission from the programme of the General Confer- 
ence in San Francisco. The only answer to be made is, 
Yes, there are to be many. Never in the history of the 
Conference have so many interests been refused consid- 
eration. None of these interests has been without its 
champion on the programme comimittee. 

“The World Message of Unitarians,’”’ the topic very 
near Mr. Sunderland’s heart, was assigned to Thursday 
morning; President Jordan, Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, | 
and Dr. Wendte were to be the speakers. Especially 
we wanted emphasized the appeal our message ought to 
have to the great South American republics. 

This programme was determined early in July. The 
outbreak of the European war changed many plans. 
The programme committee was unanimous that we 
should have a World Peace session, and it was decided 
to ask the gentlemen who were to have spoken on our 
world message to speak on “Latent Forces for a World 
Peace in the Churches.” ‘They have generously ac- 
quiesced. 

I do not venture to offer this statement as a reply to 
Mr. Sunderland, but at least it may assure him that 
last July the programme committee was of his mind. 


WALTER F. GREENMAN, 
Secretary. 


The Fellowship Committee. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Your issue of April 29 prints the following notice of a 
proposed amendment to be acted upon at the coming 
meeting at San Francisco :— 

“ ArTICLE VII.: It shall be the duty of the Committee 
on Fellowship to issue certificates recommending minis- 
ters to the churches and to investigate and pass upon the 
applications for such certificates, taking into considera- 
tion the qualification of candidates applying for the 


_ same, and to furnish such information as it may possess 


to the governing bodies of churches in regard to the quali- 
fications of persons who are candidates for appointment 
as ministers to such churches. It shall also keep an 
accurate list of all ministers in the Unitarian Fellowship 
who are settled as pastors of Unitarian churches, or who 
are accredited by the rules of the Committee on Fellow- 
ship, and of candidates for such ministry, with power to 
add names to said list and drop names from the same. It 
shall perform its duties in accordance with the rules pre- 
scribed from time to time by the Conference, to be known 
as ‘Rules of the Committee on Fellowship’ and shall 
have such other duties as are prescribed in such rules. 

“The present Article VII. of this Constitution shall be 
hereafter known as Article VIII.”’ 

With full respect for the laudable object which those 
who propose this amendment have in mind, I believe that - 
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there are grave reasons, not only why it should not pass, 
but also why we should substantially change our theory 
of the business of fellowship committees. 

A real committee of fellowship in every part of the 
country, appointed by every District Conference or Asso- 
ciation of Ministers, may well represent the friendly atti- 
tude of our churches toward ministers from divinity 
schools, from service in other denominations, or from our 
own churches in other conferences, who may seek recog- 
nition or opportunity to be heard or to be settled. Such 
a committee would naturally receive whatever introduc- 
tions or recommendations a candidate for settlement might 
offer. Itsmembers would wish to know all that they could 
hear of his qualifications to become one of their neighbors. 
They might properly inform a central office at the head- 
quarters in Boston what they had learned. They should 
certainly be ready to give their friendly introduction, 
if desired, to any church committee, or to withhold an 
introduction which did not appear to be deserved. 

A danger comes, however, as soon as any committee 
passes the line of friendly fellowship and allows itself to 
take the function of a board of censors. The proposed 
plan threatens this use of its committee. People imagine 
that some scheme may be devised to keep unfit men out 
of our pulpits. ‘This has never been done since the days 
’ of Judas Iscariot, and it never can be done by any outfit 
of ingenious machinery. Least of all, perhaps, are minis- 
ters suited to undertake the work of detection of un- 
desirable candidates for the ministry. Whatever we do we 
shall occasionally suffer from intellectual and moral scan- 
dal. The only possible defence rests with the individual 
church, the one responsible party, which has every in- 
terest in making the same careful inquiry in choosing its 
minister that the good business man would make, for 
instance, were he selecting a companion to conduct his 
young people on a journey. ‘This is the time-honored 
Congregational theory. We lessen the proper responsi- 
bility the moment we set up a committee, or any central 
authority, to whom churches may look, as to an employ- 
ment bureau, to save them from the delicate task of 
choosing for themselves. My point is that no committee 
of friendly fellowship ought to be asked to accept such 
responsibility as to endanger law-suits (as our secretary 
suggests in his notice) for the possible ‘defamation of 
character.” Please do not ask our ministers to undertake 
what no committee will be wise or good enough to be 
safely trusted to do. 

Every one, of course, must recollect the terms under 
which a conference of Congregational churches always 
meets. Nothing that it can say or do has further bind- 
ing force than the wisdom of the advice offered impresses 
upon the people at home. But precedents may be estab- 
lished and hurtful experiments unwittingly entered upon 
or continued, from which we may all suffer for a long 
time. No evil of this sort is more subtle than the trans- 
ference of responsibility from where it rightly belongs to 
improper or unsuitable hands. 

There are two good reasons why no action tending to 
change the normal friendly work of a fellowship com- 
mittee into a quasi-legal function should be taken at the 
coming Conference. One reason is, that a committee of 
the Society for Social Justice, composing two lawyers and 
two directors of the Unitarian Association, has been at 
work upon this and allied subjects, with frequent meetings, 


for nearly a year; its report shows the anomalies which 


now exist in our way of bringing churches and ministers 
together. The committee have found the subject too 
difficult to be able to agree as yet upon the best terms 
for reducing it to order, and have only been able to 
make an incomplete report. Why not wait and see 
- what they advise? 
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The overwhelming reason for taking no action at San 
Francisco is that the Conference must necessarily be a 
small one, not adapted, therefore, to the settlement of 
business which deeply touches the principles of our 
church polity, and needs careful discussion. I cannot 
think that the passage of the amendment by a sort of 
“Rump Parliament” would be fair to those who are 
unable to discuss or vote upon it. 

Let me finally raise a serious question, whether the 
published list of our ministers, in whosesoever hands the 
making of it is placed, ought to be regarded as an “‘accu- 
rate’’ or official document, so that the appearance of a 
name may be regarded as some kind of voucher for a 
man’s character, or the dropping of a name may be 
thought to be a species of calumny, opening the way to 
a claim for damages! Why not distinctly publish the 
truth, that this list is merely for the purpose of con- 
venience, that being subject to constant change it is 
only more or less ‘‘accurate,’’ and that it does not per- 
haps include all those who should be in it, or guarantee 
the character of the persons from time to time enrolled? 
In fact, it is like the list of the members of one of our 
churches. 

The question really involves both the strength and 
(as some think) the weakness of our Congregational 
polity. Our ministry is not strictly an official class. 
There is no hierarchy separate from the laity. The 
minister is not created by a theological training, or by 
his fellow-ministers, or by any superior authority. He is 
a minister democratically, by the choice of his peers, 
namely, the people of the church which wishes his ser- 
vice, and who can at any time dismiss him and choose 
another minister out of its own number if it likes. In 
such a polity you discover no sharp lines or distinctions. 
It is very ineffective in a torpid church, which has lost 
the sense of its mission. But, like democracy, it works 
splendidly with a living church with plenty of common 
sense and good will to direct its course. 


CHARLES F. DOLE. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS., June 3, 1915. 


An Old-time Revivalist. 


BY REV. THEODORE D. BACON. 


It is almost exactly four hundred years ago that a 
preacher of popular gifts achieved great notoriety, 
greater, indeed, than he had himself anticipated. In 
view of the great amount of discussion aroused by recent 
revivalistic enterprise, it may be interesting to com- 
pare ancient and modern methods. There are many 
points of difference, mostly to the advantage of the present 
day; but there are a number of interesting parallels, 
which would doubtless be multiplied if our information 
were more complete. 

This old-time preacher was a German, and as it was 
just before the Reformation he was of course a Catholic. 
He was, in fact, a Dominican monk. His name, like 
others of the period, was spelt in many different ways. 
Perhaps the form “‘ Thizell” will serve our immediate pur- 
pose. I have called him a revivalist, but the more exact 
title which he bore was that of quaestuarius, commonly 
called in English a pardoner. Pardoners were men who 
went from place to place to stir up religious interest, by 
calling people to repentance and to the confession of 
their sins, together with the obtaining of pardon and the 
remission of the penalties for their sins, both here and 
hereafter. For this purpose they held special privilege 
of conferring pardon or remission of penalties, generally 
directly from the pope. . ott 2a ier 
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At the time Thizell began his work the church had 
very largely lost its hold on many people, especially in 
the middle classes. The sudden increase in scientific 
knowledge and the spread of general education had 
brought with it a tendency to scepticism, and a wide- 
spread revolt against many of the teachings of the Church 
which were felt to be superstitious. There was also al- 
most universal complaint, which we are fortunately 
spared, of the ignorance and evil-living of the clergy. 

As an offset to this religious indifference, the work of 
these pardoners, and of Thizell in particular, proved in 
some measure effective for a time. It was claimed that 
during the years 1501 to 1503 not less than a hundred 
thousand souls had been saved by these means. No 
attempt was made to meet intellectual objections or to 
correct abuses, but. salvation was offered on such easy 
terms, and in such an attractive way, that many availed 
themselves of the offer, with the expectation that it would 
avail both here and hereafter. 

Thizell himself was a great advertiser, and an effective 
popular preacher. Modern means of publicity were not 
available, but the accounts of his preaching were spread 
far and wide, and his entry into a town was made with 
all possible pomp and solemnity, as a means of attracting 
attention to his work. ‘‘When he reached a town,” 
says the historian, ‘‘all the dignitaries came to meet him; 
he made a solemn entry in procession, with a cross 
bearing the papal arms carried before him,” the document 
authorizing his work “being borne on a velvet cushion 
with gold borders; the cross was solemnly planted in the 
market-place, and the business of preaching was com- 
menced.” ‘‘At Dresden the largest churches could not 
hold the crowds which flocked to hear him, and Duke 
George of Saxony allowed him to preach from a window 
in the castle walls to the innumerable multitude eagerly 
pressing to listen to his tidings of salvation.’ “‘Re- 
turning to his native Leipzig, he was received with a 
solemn procession headed by Duke George himself; 
here too the churches were too small for his audiences, 
and the curious are still shown the balconies overlooking 
the spacious market-place from which he preached.” 

Thizell was accompanied by a number of “personal 
workers,’ mostly priests, who conferred with inquirers, 
received their confessions, and granted them absolution. 
Instead of a free-will offering, converts were asked to 
make a regular contribution on behalf of some religious 
object, and in return received a document assuring them 
of their release from future suffering for their sins; for 
according to Catholic doctrine even sins which have been 
forgiven still require expiation, and it is only by special 
grace that such expiation can be avoided. It was on be- 
half of some great religious object that such grants of 
special grace by the religious authorities were accorded: 
The first religious object, so far as is known, for which 

- Thizell carried on one of his campaigns was the crusade 


of the Teutonic knights against the heathen Lithuan-. 


ians; the last was the building of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
The payment expected was not, however, a large one, 
amounting only to a quarter of a gulden, or something 
like twenty-five cents of our money, for the ordinary in- 


7 _ dividual. The very poor were not to pay anything, 
- while those who were wealthy or in high position were 
; expected to contribute more liberally. Though the in- 


dividual payments were so small, yet with such enormous 
crowds the total receipts were very considerable. Com- 
plaint was even made of the large sums which Thizell him- 
self received, though they would hardly seem large to a 

successful modern revivalist, being only eighty gulden 
a month, with certain allowances for his expenses. Still 
there was an unpleasant suggestion of money-making 
_ about the whole affair, and with such large numbers of 
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converts the contrition and confession were naturally 
treated in a somewhat wholesale way, even a slight amount 
of contrition being considered sufficient, and the con- 
fessions being of necessity somewhat hurried. There was 
also the natural disposition of the workers not to place 
too great obstacles in the way of those who were ready to 
contribute to a great religious object. 

It must be confessed that back of Thizell there was a 


. considerable financial interest; for on his last campaign a 


considerable loan had been raised by his immediate 
ecclesiastical superior on the prospective return from his 
preaching, and it was naturally to the interest of the lenders 
to see that his work was successful. It has been said that 
the financial advantages of great modern revival meetings 
have not been overlooked by business men of our own day. 

There was an additional appeal by Thizell which has 
no parallel in our modern preaching; namely, for the 
rescue of the friends and relatives of his hearers from 
their expiatory pains. ‘They were assured that, in con- 
sideration of their contributions for the great religious 
purpose set before them, intercession would be made 
so that those dear to them would be saved from further 
suffering. This was based on the theory of expiatory 
suffering and the power of intercession, not held by 
Protestant evangelists. 

Thizell was a man of college education, capable of learned 
discussion of theological themes, but his great success, 
as well as the opposition which he aroused, was largely 
due to the familiar and spicy language which he used, 
and to the illustrations which by some were held to be 
even blasphemous. He certainly had great success in 
catching the crowd, and the Encyclopedia Britannica 
describes him as combining the elocutionary gifts of a 
revivalist orator with the shrewdness of an auctioneer. 
Certain of the sermons which he prepared as examples 
for his subordinate preachers have been preserved. 
They show “no specially reprehensible features apart 
from those inherent in the system.’’ Indeed there are 
many points of contact with modern revival preaching. 
He assures men of the authority of his message, and urges 
them to hear, for God is calling them. ‘Delay not,’’ he 
says, ‘for ye know not when the Son of Man cometh. 
Woe to those who shall in any way hinder this holy 
affair! ‘They are under the wrath of God. Beware not 
to kick against the pricks. Remember what great 
sufferings the martyrs went through to obtain salvation, 
and then think how little is asked of you. No matter 
how great your sins, now is the time to hearken to the 
voice of the Lord, who desires not the death of the sinner, 
but rather that he may turn from his way and live. Not 
because of our works are we saved, but because of the 
mercy of God. All the achievements of the sufferings of 
Christ are assured to you. Woe unto those who neglect 
so great salvation!” 

Doubtless these sermons were also the groundwork of 
his own preaching; but he interlarded them with many 
spicy but offensive illustrations. The most intolerable 
was the suggestion that, though a man should have of- 
fered outrageous insult to the Virgin Mary, yet would 
the forgiveness offered suffice. There was nothing 
heterodox in such teaching, but the mere suggestion was 
felt to be indecent. Another offensive statement was that 
as soon as the money dropped in the box the soul of the 
friend for whom it was given was released from its suffer- 
ing. Here again it was not the doctrine, but the crass 
way in which it was presented, which gave offence. In 
fact Thizell aimed to be thoroughly orthodox, and loyal 
to the doctrine of the Church, which stood to him in the 
position that the Bible holds for the more conservative 
Protestants of our own day, as the infallible teacher in 
all things. He denounced all that were inclined to more 
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liberal views than himself, and naturally was specially 
fierce against those who objected to his particular form 
of activity. 

A certain professor in Wittenberg published a set of 
theses against him, which soon attained considerable 
celebrity. Thizell replied with a series of antitheses, 
which he defended in public debate, calling his antagonist 
an arch-heretic, a schismatic, a stupid ignoramus, and the 
like, finally demanding that he be burned asa heretic. It 
is interesting to learn that because of the antitheses, and 
his public defence of them, he received the degree of D.D. 

In view of the great controversy which arose, which 
was occasioned by the publication of the theses, it is not 
surprising to learn that Thizell’s moral character was 
severely attacked, and that rumor ascribed to him the 
grossest immoralities in a way without parallel among 
living evangelists. It cannot be said that he emerged 
entirely scathless from these accusations, but the worst 
charges against him have not been substantiated. He 
was apparently a man of low moral tone, but not a con- 
spicuous evil-doer. His ecclesiastical superiors, however, 
found it convenient to make him the scapegoat for all the 
evils incident to his type of preaching, and he was re- 
tired to a convent in disgrace, where he died soon after. 
During his confinement, his opponent, the Wittenberg 
professor, sent him a message, commiserating him for his 
misfortunes, and assuring him that he had been the occa- 
sion rather than the cause of the great controversy 
which had arisen. 

It is hardly necessary to explain that the professor’s 
name was Martin Luther, and that the great contro- 
versy was the Reformation, while the more ordinary 
form of spelling of his opponent’s, name is ‘‘Tetzel”’ in- 
stead of ‘Thizell,” and his form of preaching was also 
known as the selling of indulgences. 

In conclusion it may be permitted to observe that 
Luther’s fundamental objection was not to the great sums 
that were raised by indulgences, nor even to the gross 
way in which the traffic was carried on, though that came 
nearer, but to the fact that salvation was peddled around 
at so cheap a price. Through great tribulation he had 
come to believe that it can come only by complete self- 
surrender and self-dedication, and he felt it to be an out- 
rage that the poor and ignorant should be deluded into 
believing that it was to be obtained on lower terms. The 
question arises, whether in our day also the offer of sal- 
vation has not been cheapened in order to bring it down 
to the acceptance of great masses of men. 

Arising out of that there comes the further question, 
whether some new Luther may not come forward to 
protest effectively against such sacrilege. It would seem 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


Spiritual Life. 


He who cannot pass blamelessly through the common 
conditions of our life, taking them as they are, and evading 
none of them, is no saint of God and nosavior of men. It 
is not to be above any human necessity, but to meet it 
fully and purely, that tests spiritual power.—J ohn Hamil- 
ton Thom. 

ws 


A kind-worded man is a genial man, and geniality is 
power. Nothing sets wrong right so soon as geniality. 
There are a thousand things to be reformed, and no refor- 
mation succeeds unless it be genial.... A genial man is 
both an apostle and an evangelist,—an apostle because 
he brings men to Christ, an evangelist because he por- 
trays Christ to men.—Faber. 
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God’s beauty, truth, right, power, are continually press- 
ing for entrance into all souls in the universe, and as much 
enters each as it will allow. But, as the light that enters 
is affected by the quality of the window it passes through, 
so it is with the light of God shining into human souls.— 
Samuel Longfellow. 

Oa 


The manliest attitude a man can take, whether he is 
still rejoicing in his youth or getting into years, is that 
attitude of awe and reverence which befits a man con- 
fronted by the facts of our habitual experience, that atti- 
tude of dedicated will which for so much received 
pledges the best that it can give—John W. Chadwick. 


a 


As our life goes on, there come times when our little 
souls widen out into God’s house; when our windows 
have all the shutters off and our low roof is lifted, and 
“All’s blue!”’ There is a new growth of faith that things 
shall come round God’s way, and that we must keep awake 
and watch to see which way God is going, that we may 
follow.—Thomas R. Slicer. 


Soul Hunger. 


BY JOSEPH P. MacCARTHY, PH.D. 


The totality of man’s life is restive. Nature abhors 
a vacuum no more than man’s normal nature abhors a 
static condition. : 

The immature body constantly assimilates food, and 
bone, muscle, and tissue grow until the whole body at- 
tains the full stature. The normal immature intellect 
craves truth and would ever ‘‘advance in chaos and the 
dark.’’ It ever orients itself, revels in new experiences, 
and would know all there is to learn. The normal 
heart craves affection. It goes out and is not satisfied 
with self-love. ‘The heart dies without love, as the flowers 
wither without sunshine and rain. 

Now the soul is fairly distinct from all these. Its food 
and fruition is righteousness, goodness, God. Soul 
hunger is as distinct as bodily hunger for bread, mind 
hunger for truth, heart hunger for love. Augustine said, 
“OQ God, thou hast made us for thyself, and the soul is 
disquieted until it rests in thee.” 

David said: ‘‘Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, 
O Lord. I wait for the Lord. My soul doth wait. My 
soul waiteth for the Lord more than they that watch for 
the morning. My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for 
the courts of the Lord; my heart and my flesh cry out 
for the living God. Oh that I knew where I might find 
him! As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so 
pauteth my soul after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth 
for God, for the living God. When shall I come and 
appear before him?”’ 

This soul hunger finally finds its food. I shall be satis- 
fied when I awake in his likeness. He satisfieth the 
longing soul and filleth the hungry soul with goodness. 
This soul satisfaction finds a higher expression in Isaiah: 
“Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
and he that hath no money; come ye, buy, and eat; yea, 
come, buy wine and milk without money and without 
price. Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is 
not bread? and your labor for that which satisfieth not? 
hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye that which is 
good, and let your soul delight itself in fatness. Incline 
your ear, and come unto me: hear, and your soul shall 
live; and I will make an everlasting covenant with you, 
even the sure mercies of David.” 

Its highest expression we find in the soul of Jesus: “I 
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An be filled.” 


that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall 


“Like tides on the crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in— 
Come from the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot has trod— 

Some of us call it longing, 
And others call it Cod.” 


Wa.tHam, Mass. 


The Anniversaries. 


The Unitarian Festival. 


Tremont Temple radiated joy and good-fellowship 
on Wednesday evening of Anniversary Week (May 26), 
when the usual throng of ministers and their wives with 
many others sat down for the annual Festival. A promi- 
nent Worcester layman, Congressman Samuel EF. Winslow, 
acceptably filled the presiding officer’s chair, and the other 
speakers of the evening, all of whom received the tribute 
of frequent applause, were Rev. Dr. Howard A. Bridg- 
man, editor of The Congregationalist, Mr. James P. Mun- 
roe of Boston, Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, 
and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, the completion of whose fifteen 
years of service as president of the American Unitarian 
Association received hearty recognition. 

Dinner was_served at 6.30, the blessing being asked 
by Rev. U. G. B. Pierce of Washington, D.C. The 
dinner hour was enlivened by a fine programme of selec- 
tions for orchestra and organ, with Mr. Charles C. Scott 
at the organ, and the Raymond Orchestra, directed by 
Mrs. M. Sherman Raymond. After dinner the hymn 
“OQ Thou who hast at Thy command’ was sung, and 
Chairman Charles A. Collins of the Festival committee, 
after a cordial greeting to the company, introduced the 
presiding officer as ‘‘a statesman and an honored citizen 
of this Commonwealth.” 

“One year ago,’”’ said Mr. Winslow, “Hon. Curtis Guild 
graced this occasion as presiding officer. He was through 
his life a fine soldier in the army of liberal religious 
thinking. He was a credit to his church and to his 
nation. As an evidence of our memory of him I ask you 
kindly to stand for a moment.” 

The silent tribute paid to the memory of Gov. Guild 
was followed by Mr. Winslow’s introductory remarks. 
“The chairman of the committee has introduced me,” 
he said, ‘‘as a statesman, and I am in doubt as to whether 


‘he has given me a bouquet or a lemon, because there came 


at once to my mind a statement attributed to Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed, who said that a statesman was a dead 
politician.” Continuing, he touched humorously on the 
difficulties that were encountered by a layman unac- 
customed to these Festivals in preparing for his duties as 
presiding officer. ae 
“After I had accepted the invitation my mind—or 
that machine within me which I flatter myself should be 
a mind—began to work. I began to take my ideas of 
religion and the Unitarian church pretty seriously, so I 


have been buying Unitarian books and have learned a 


few things, or rather had a few things confirmed in my 
mind. Ihave been a Unitarian, labelled so by my parents, 
whipped into shape and moulded by a succession of Uni- 
tarian ministers, and the last one to have a direct go at 
me during the formative period was my good old friend 
Calvin Stebbins, who is here now listening to what I 
have to say. © eS eke 

_ “To my mind the great danger to us Unitarians is that 
e may be too self-complacent. Three generations back 
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the Unitarian church was in the front rank of churches 
known as liberal churches—churches made up of people 
of liberal belief. In those days the writers of the Uni- 
tarian church were the eminent liberalists of the coun- 
try and they were ahead of their day and generation. 
They helped to form a church which was solid, which was 
sound, which was built up on principles which make 
it possible for men, believers in and actors under them, 
to live honestly and fairly with their fellow-men and I 
think with a fair chance of getting to God in the here- 
after. But I think furthermore that our church, arriving 
at that point, perhaps finding itself ahead of others in 
liberal ideas, became satisfied with the notion that we 
were ahead, that our ways were right and, if we only kept 
on that way, always for the good. In the mean time the 
other fellow has been, as the boys of the street say, getting 
a move on. I believe that some of the churches com- 
monly denominated as Orthodox have been more rapid 
in their development of liberalism than we have been. 
I can picture in my own mind a liberalism coupled with 
indifference which might even become bigotry or amount 
to narrowness. ‘The best that I have been able to work 
out in the last four weeks, since I have become a divinity 
student, has been to the effect that we have not in all 
our ways of presenting our belief and our faith contrib- 
uted sufficiently unto those qualities of the human mind 
which the Methodists describe as the emotions. ‘The 
churches which have gained the greatest numbers and 
apparently the most interest in the services are those 
churches which have done something to appeal to the 
emotional sentiments. I am not in favor of the Metho- 
dist ‘amen’ camp-meeting, but I believe that as you 
want a little glow from the wood fire on a cold autumn 
morning, and as you want a little heat to take the damp- 
ness out of the house in midsummer, so it would be well 
for us to consider if after all we cannot reach out in the 
same way and be not quite so severe, and appeal to the 
emotions of people who in their hearts believe as we be- 
lieve, but yet do not quite understand the philosophical 
way of expressing their opinion and expressing their faith.” 

In closing, Mr. Winslow told of a gathering of ministers 
of different denominations, where each one told what de- 
nomination he would belong to if he were not what he was. 
The Presbyterian said if he was not a Presbyterian he 
would be a Congregationalist; the Methodist said if he 
was not a Methodist he would be a Presbyterian. But 
the Baptist minister said, “‘Gentlemen, if I were not a 
Baptist I would be ashamed.” ‘‘On the strength of 
these suggestions,’’ said the chairman, ‘‘I shall ask Dr. 
Bridgman what he would be if he were not a Congrega- 
tionalist.”’ 

REV. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN, D.D. 

Dr. Bridgman spoke in part as follows :— 

“This is the most interesting dilemma that has ever 
been sprung upon an American audience since that conun- 
drum, ‘If Rider Haggard had been Lew Wallace, what 
would “She” have been?’ I do not feel at liberty to 
answer this second conundrum, but I think, Mr. Con- 
gressman, if you pursue your studies in Unitarian liter- 
ature as diligently for the next four weeks as you have for 
the last four weeks, you may find the answer to that 
conundrum from the pen of Mr. and Mrs. Twickembury 
in the columns of your much beloved and my highly 
esteemed contemporary, the Christian Register; and I 
want to say, further, you are the first man that has made 
me regret spending so long a time in the theological semi- 
nary. While you have been telling the results of your 
brief journey into the fields of religion and theology, I 
have bemoaned those three wasted years in the Hartford 
and New Haven Theological Seminaries. 

“Tt is with sincerity and gladness of heart that I come 
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over the way to-night to bring you my greeting and my 
appreciation. I have had some experience in church 
festivals in the last twenty-five years, but I have never 
before been to your Festival, and it has always been 
hedged about with a glamour that doth hedge a king. It 
has seemed to shine out above all our festivals, you have 
always been so ‘Long’ on Governors and ex-Secretaries 
of the Navy and Presidents and more or less pagan 
Congressmen; and to think that I am not only sitting 
here, but that I am standing here among the elect is 
something I should not have aspired to very long ago. 

“T am glad that I can address you to-night. as Unita- 
rians. I did not know what I should have to address 
you as until that report was accepted yesterday. I 
thought I might have to call you Mongolians, or Brethren 
of the Great International Transcontinental Interplan- 
etary Commonwealth; but now I have the delight of 
addressing you simply as Unitarians. I am glad you 
have not added any addendum—‘Unitarians and Other 
Liberal Organizations.’ This business of a duplex title 
does not work very well; and if these iconoclasts had 
succeeded in breaking or shattering the vase I believe 
the scent of the roses would have hung round the name 
still. It is a good name. You know what it means, and 
the rest of us know what it means, and I am glad you are 
sticking to it. 

“T am from ‘over the way,’ and when we go over the 
way to pay a call or make an investigation we find out 
different things, and the eyes we bring with us or the 
mood with which we go determines to some extent what 
we find. ‘There is a story of a little boy, the son of a 
professor in Chicago University. His father and mother 
came home from a neighbor’s one evening, where they had 
been examining a new rug, and he listened to their re- 
marks on their neighbor’s handsome new rug. The 
next morning the little boy went to the neighbor and 
asked to see the rug. He looked at it, felt of it carefully, 
and by and by he straightened up. ‘It doesn’t make me 
sick.’ The families were not quite as intimate after 
that. 

“Now, whatever Rev. Billy Sunday may find when he 
goes over the way to Unitarianism, and whatever Br’er 
Myers, who sometimes pounds the pulpit cushion right 
on this identical spot, finds when he makes that excursus, 
I want to say that it doesn’t make me sick to cross the 
street. I find things that rejoice my Christian heart. 
Whether I go directly across the Beacon Street divide, 
or whether I go over to that highbrow organization known 
as the Twentieth Century Club, or whether I meet them 
in my little summer home in Shirley or in the common 
rounds of life, I find some things true about Unitarians; 
and the worst thing I know about them is their good 
lives. That is the thing we cannot account for, we 
Orthodox people,—that such a dangerous heresy as yours 
should fruit into such good lives. Take such men as 
Christopher Eliot, for instance, and Charles F. Dole, 
who radiate friendliness as they go along the street. 
Take such a man as Samuel G. Hubbard, doing all the 
good he can down in the North End without making any 
fuss about it. ‘Take such a clean, upright, modest lay- 
man as Edwin D. Lewis. How are you going to account 
for such lives as those? ‘Take a man whom I had the 
pleasure of accompanying last week for half a day in 
Ohio, a gentleman by the name of William H. Taft, with 
whose magnanimity, whose serenity, whose unruffled dis- 
position, whose charity and geniality, and through-and- 
through manliness I was freshly impressed. When I 
run against such men as those, and women not a few, 
I must be led on to the strong suspicion that these men 
and women have been with Jesus Christ and learned of 
him some lesson of tolerance, patience and service, 
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goodness, charity, that some of us, his orthodox follow- 
ers, who think we are a little nearer the throne, have not 
altogether mastered. 

We take our children up to the entrance of the Public 
Garden to see that tugged statue of that rugged man, 
Edward Everett Hale, staff in hand and girt with his 
cloak as if to start on one of his innumerable crusades in 
behalf of the good, the true, and the beautiful; we go 
up to the other corner of the Garden and see that statue 
of Channing,—that is a place we ought to take our chil- 
dren to, brethren, every little while—and we read the 
inscription :— 

““T must and I do reverence human nature. I bless 
it for its kind affections, I honor it for its achievements 
in art and science, and still more for its examples of saintly 
and heroic virtue. ‘These are marks of its divine origin 
and pledges of its heavenly destiny; and I thank God 
that my lot is bound up with that of the human race.’ 

“Would Channing say that to-night were he here 
and looked out over Europe and heard the moaning of 
the dying and the wounded going up from that vast 
fighting zone and noted these hellish contrivances that 
are adding to the exquisite tortures of dying? I believe 
Channing would, and I believe it is a word that we 
should take on our lips now, this very night, again. 

“Not only your good lives, but your good works are 
what are hard sometimes to accord with our straight- 
laced orthodox theories. As we look around us and see 
the hospitals and the schools and the colleges and the 
charitable institutions, we all have to say, in many cases, 
‘A Unitarian hath done this.’ ; 

“To me the American Unitarian Association means 
a certain circle of personalities with whom I have delight- 
ful fellowship, and especially the man who this day is 
passing an important milestone in his service in that 
Association. I am glad to recognize his integrity and 
his power and his devotion to his work. It is a good 
thing to have a man like him sitting up there in the 
Unitarian Building, looking out over the whole field of 
denominational life with a statesman’s vision, and trying 
to serve it in every way he can. 

“The emphasis to-day in all our Christian bodies is on 
religion,—the thing that binds us back to God, the thing 
that gives us the sense of God’s presence and purpose 
among men. That is what this battle-scarred world 
needs to-day, in the council chambers of the kings and 
the statesmen, out on the trenches, and everywhere. 
That is what I understand Unitarianism stands for,—telig- 
ion first of all, belief in God. If one believes in God as 
you believe in him, dear, fatherly, friendly, powerful, 
and pervading our life, it is a great creed. 

“T do not believe that Unitarianism is a spent force, 
that Congregationalism or Episcopacy is a spent force. 
It is a spent force only if you who are under forty will 
lie down on the laurels your fathers and mothers won, 
if you do not wake up to the religious meaning of life,— 
then Unitarianism and Congregationalism and Metho- 
dism are all spent forces, and we older men pray God 
that you younger men and women may feel the power 
of the religious impulse, no matter how it may come 
to you. I remember once how a saintly man in our own 
communion, the late Dr. Merriman, once president of 
Ripon College, said to a little group of us, ‘Brethren, we 
must not forget that there will always be some Unita- 
rians in the world. Some persons are naturally Unita- 
rians.’ I think he was right; but there will always be 
some persons, and I confess I am one of them, to whom 
perhaps Unitarianism is a little too simple way of con- 
struing the facts of religion, a little too intelligible. There 
are some of us who want a little more mysticism, a little 
more warmth, a little more glow, a little more of the 
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light that never was on sea or land. However that may 
be, why should not we, if we live on opposite sides of the 
street and go our different roads, follow along parallel 
roads, and, as we go on errands of human service on our 
parallel ways, cheer one another across the very small 
divide and stretch out hands to help one another in 
common tasks as we may, and always cherish a growing 
reverence and affection for one another as disciples of 
the same Master, until our ways shall finally come to- 
gether in the kingdom of our Father.” 


MR. JAMES P. MUNROE. 

“Like our presiding officer, I was born a Unitarian, and, 
although born also a Republican, I felt constrained, un- 
like our distinguished presiding officer, by what seemed to 
me unwise ambitions of Mr. Blaine, to become a Mug- 
wump. Now that my gray hairs are warning me that 
possibly it is too late, I am beginning to wonder whether 
from the point of view of heavenly rewards it may not be 
as futile to be a Unitarian as it is plainly futile in point of 
view of earthly loaves and fishes to be a mugwump. I 
am beginning to wonder what may happen when I arrive 
on the other side without the sectarian label, for we Uni- 
tarians are without question mugwumps in religion, and 
how do we know that Saint Peter may not say to us, ‘No, 
no; admission is reserved for those who have done hard 
party work for Evangelicalism or who stand in well with 
Episcopacy ’? 

“It is true that we mugwumps are convinced that if the 
elephant and the donkey and especially the bull moose 
are tamer and more presentable and in every way far 
more respectable animals than they used to be, it is 
solely owing to the many chastenings which they have 
received at mugwump hands. In the same way we Uni- 
tarians are convinced that if the fires of hell to-day glow 
merely with a genial and general warmth, it is owing to 
us. If our Episcopal brethren, if not exactly loving their 
dissenting neighbors, are at least beginning to send 
around a footman with visiting cards, it is all owing to 
us. And if the mountebank who is assailing high heaven 
with the latest slang acknowledges that at least there 
is a liberal faith, it is because we have kept on the surface 
of the earth. 

“While we mugwumps point with pride to all that we 
have done politically, we are obliged to point through 
the windows from the outside of the political banqueting- 
hall. It may be, likewise, that we Unitarians will be per- 
mitted merely to peek through the cracks of the pearly 
gates at the spiritual feastings of those blessed who are 
really in spirit Unitarians and who are such because of 
us, but who have been canny enough to hold on to the 
ancient shibboleths of undoubted orthodoxy. Is it to 
be our experience as Unitarians, as it has been our ex- 
perience as mugwumps, to find that virtue is its own 
and only reward? 

“But enough of these gloomy prognostications! It 
may be that the old Scotch dominie that Ian Maclaren 
tells about was right. He and Dr. Watson were engaged 
in a hot dispute over foreordination, infant damnation, 
and similar mild and innocent doctrines, and Dr. Watson 
kept driving the dominie from one entrenchment to 
another until finally the old fellow was in the last ditch. 
Whereupon he rose and said, ‘Dr. Watson, I wad hae 
ye understand that the Almighty in his offeecial and ju- 
deecial capacity has to do mony things which in his 
private and personal character he maun be heartily 
ashamed of.’ Now at the hands of an ‘offeecial’ Al- 
mighty we Unitarians stand mighty little chance, but I 
am confident in believing that we have every chance 
in the world at the hands of a personal God.” 

In conclusion Mr. Munroe said :— 
ee 
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“Our more orthodox friends maintain that there is 
original sin, and that the office of religion is to cure and 
heal and redeem. We of the liberal faith maintain that 
there is no such thing as original sin, and that the function 
of religion and the function of yourself and of myself is 
to do everything we can to maintain, to strengthen, and 
to uplift original virtue. No one of us can do it alone; 
all of us can do it together. Unitarianism—all with God 
and God with all, to keep everybody sound and strong, 
to keep everybody’s mind pure and alert, to keep every- 
body’s soul sensitive and dominant, and to drive out as 
fast as we possibly can every evil from the world—those 
evils that are prone to fasten themselves upon souls as 
soon as they come in the world and try to shrivel and 
warp and destroy them. Not one of those evils is from 
God. They are all from our own ignorance and weakness, 
and every evil can be destroyed and made of no avail if 
you ministers and we laymen, if you women and we men, 
stand and work shoulder to shoulder, driving out evil by 
strengthening, fortifying, and magnifying the good.” 

Chairman WinsLtow.—As to Mr. Munroe’s scepticism 
about the chance of the Unitarians about the heavenly 
banquet-board, I am going to tell you a story that came 
to me of an incident in a New England village post-office, 
where the men of the town assembled on winter morn- 
ings a little before mail-time. The Orthodox minister and 
the Unitarian minister used to have encounters. One 
morning the Orthodox minister greeted the Unitarian 
with a story of a dream he had had of going to heaven 
and being escorted by Saint Peter into a vast auditorium 
where the Almighty was addressing a multitude of souls. 
“After a while,’ said the Orthodox minister, ‘‘my eye 
fell on a little handful of people on the outside of the crowd 
behind a post, and I asked Saint Peter, ‘Who are those 
people?’ ‘Why,’ he replied, ‘they are Unitarians.’”’ 
The Unitarian minister retorted at once, “That is a 
queer coincidence. I had the same dream last night, 
and I went through the same experience clear up to the 
very point you did; but, being a Unitarian, and wanting 
to get to the bottom of things, I asked, ‘Why are those 
Unitarians away off there?’ Saint Peter replied, ‘Why 
they are the only people in heaven whom the Lord will 
trust out of his sight.’”’ 

Introducing Mr. Wicks, Mr. Winslow paid a tribute 
to his great work in Indiana. Mr. Wicks spoke in part 
as follows :— 

REV. FRANK S. C. WICKS. 

“T am enjoying an unwonted eminence this evening. 
It seems that the Festival Committee looked over a list 
of speakers at previous Festivals, and noted that we never 
had had a speaker from Indiana. So Chairman Collins 
inquired, ‘Who is the ablest Unitarian minister in Indi- 
ana?’ Without a moment’s hesitation came the reply, 
‘Wicks, of course,’ and then his informant added, ‘He is 
the only Unitarian minister in the State.’ You see I 
am a kind of ecclesiastical dodo, the only known speci- 
men of the species. Think of it,—in that great State 
one Unitarian minister. Talk of the Unitarian leaven; 
that is about the biggest lump it has ever been up against. 
Rev. Louis Cornish, in a lecture at the Isles of Shoals 
upon the Canadian Rockies a few years ago, wishing to 
vindicate the height of those mountains, said, ‘I used 
to believe that the highest mountains in this country 
were to be found in the State of Indiana.’ Why, that 
is true; we all of us believe that in Indiana. You may 
see no mountains there,—for you it is but a level expanse 
of country, where even the rut of the highway is a con- 
spicuous feature upon the landscape,—but we see moun- 
tains. ‘That is because we have the faith which is the 


- evidence of things not seen, the assurance of things hoped 


for. We have the faith that not only removes moun- 
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tains, but makes mountains. 
will give to you mountains. 
at hand. 

“The ten years I have spent as a Unitarian pioneer in 
Indiana have passed like the uncounted hours of a happy 
childhood, so full of joy have they been. Come to my 
church on a pleasant Sunday—of course, not too pleas- 
ant—and I will show an audience of two hundred and 
fifty Unitarians. One company in my city sends to 
-Boston each year cans of baked beans by the carload. 
We send to you novels that are sold by the thousands 
and I am told that to-day the best seller in Boston is the 
novel of my neighbor Booth Tarkington, “The Turmoil.” 
Would you think it audacious in me if I were to express 
the hope that some day we may ship owls to Athens, 
—that some day we may bring to you a new variety of 
Unitarianism? Mind you, I say variety: I do not say 
species. It will be the same species, the good stock that 
Channing planted and Parker watered and to which God 
hath given the increase. It will root itself in the soil of 
freedom, and its root will prove the fertility of that soil. 
There will happen to it what happened to the New Eng- 
land wheat when it was transferred to the wider acres 
and the richer soil of the West. No change whatever 
in the essential qualities of the wheat; it was only more 
luxuriant and plentiful. The Unitarian of the East and 
the Unitarian of the West are alike in this: each has 
heard the voice divine, ‘Son of man, stand upon thy 
feet and I will speak to thee.’ We have obeyed that 
command and stood upon our feet, and what has hap- 
pened? We have exchanged a worm’s-eye view of the 
world for a man’s-eye view of the world. To the worm 
the world is a place in which to crawl and feed and fear. 
To the man it is a place wherein he may enter into his 
divine heritage,—where he may become a god by the 
simple expansion of his human faculties and powers. 
To the man on his feet there appears a new heaven and 
a new earth, not a heaven superimposed upon the earth, 
but an earth shot through with heaven, put there by 
men who recognize themselves as fellow-laborers with 
God. He does not see the god of the worm, who loves 
to see his creatures abase themselves and who will curse 
them if they do not, but he sees a God who loves to see 
men to stand upon their feet and measure their height 
against his, believing that they may grow toward his 
dimensions. He loves not self-abasement, but upright- 
ness. We have stood upon our feet, and fearlessly and 
reverently we have urged every inch of our bodies toward 
erectness, that we might come the nearer to God. 

“Many and noble have been the incarnations of the 
truth for which we stand—proud are we of those who 
have borne our name; and every truth to be potent will 
take on form and organization, so that the strength of 
one will be as the strength of many. Unitarianism has 
not been a disembodied spirit. It has clothed itself in 
the flesh of an American Unitarian Association, the first 
organization in this country of the free spirit in religion. 
Having made for itself a body, it has demanded for itself 
ahead. ‘The fifteen years of loyal and devoted and faith- 
ful service of Samuel A. Eliot as the chief executive of 
our Association should not pass unrecognized. We have 
a leader of whom we may be proud and for whom we have 
had to make no apologies. In the public eye he has stood 
with dignity and power for the principles in which we 
believe. In private life he has been a man without re- 
proach. His consecration to our work has been com- 
plete. His has been no divided allegiance. He has 
given to us his best; he has given his all. We might, if 
we cared, point to the visible signs of a successful admin- 
istration in the multiplication and the increase of our 
endowment, but I know that our president would have 
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us measure his success with a more spiritual mathemat- 
ics, and that the only census he would have us make is 
the number of men and women that we have brought 
into the kingdom of God. 

“Have you thought of the almost impossible task that 
we have laid upon his shoulders? We have given him 
some honor, but we have kept the power. I wonder at 
the accomplishment of a leader who has never been able 
to issue one command, who has been able to make only 
requests and to precede each with ‘please.’ This is a new 
kind of leadership, and the only kind that will be per- 
mitted in a spiritual democracy like ours. If Samuel 
Eliot has been great among us, it is because he has been 
our greatest servant. I think that I have caught the 
significance of his work. I think that he would have us 
feel that we are taking an honorable part in a great 
spiritual movement, soldiers in a common cause, each 
taking rank according to the value of his service. We 
have not been made to feel that we are ecclesiastical 
mechanics building a machine, but fellow-laborers with 
God in the establishment of his kingdom. It is for these 
reasons that we believe that we as a denomination should 
not allow these fifteen years of service to pass without 
saying at least, ‘Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant.’”’ 

An outburst of applause followed Mr. Wicks’s conclud- 
ing words, the company with one accord rising as a 
greeting to President Eliot. After a few cordial words 
of introduction from Mr. Winslow, Dr. Eliot spoke as 
follows :— 

DR. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


“T thank you, Sam, for your reticence, and you, Frank, 
for your kind words. Some of you are apparently 
entertaining the hallucination that at some forgotten 
period or in some unconscious condition I have said 
something or done something worth while. I cannot 
deserve your good will, but I can try to rival it. This 
little windfall of flowers will help to smooth a path that is 
sometimes not without brambles. I have been told that 
a certain poison can be distilled from laurel leaves, but 
I assure you that I shall not let that go to my head. I 
appreciate that the applause that you gave to Mr. Wicks 
was for the speaker more than for the subject of the 
speech. He certainly showed a discerning spirit and a 
remarkable skill in making much out of a rather barren 
and uninspiring topic. 

“One thing I can assure you—I have never taken myself 
very seriously, though the work you give me I do take seri- 
ously. I am well aware of the transient causes of good 
will. Iremember the story of the man who was watching 
a company of colored folk fishing off the end of a wharf in 
a Southern city. One of the boys fell off the wharf and 
immediately a dozen of the men plunged in, and there was 
a great to-do pulling him-out. The white man said to 
the colored man who had been foremost in the rescue, 
‘Is that your boy that you have been pulling out?’ 
‘No, boss, no, boss, dat’s not my boy.’ ‘Does the boy 
belong to one of these men?’ ‘No, boss, I don’t know 
whose boy it is.’ ‘What were you in such a hurry 
getting him out for?’ ‘Why, boss, he got all de bait in 
his pocket.’ 

“This task that you have set for me is not without its 
delights. There is a good deal of fun in the curious posi- 
tion to which both Dr. Bridgman and Mr. Wicks referred 
—the fact that you lay upon me large responsibilities 
and give me no powers. That is exactly as it should 
be. That is just in accordance with our traditions of 
freedom and independence. I ought to possess no other 
power than is due to my experience or judgment or 


character. ‘That is the tradition of this Commonwealth. — 
Do you remember the phrasing of the proclamation that 
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announces the election of a Governor of Massachusetts? 
It reads, ‘From the return of the votes it appears that 
so-and-so is elected Governor, and all the good people of 
this Commonwealth are required to take notice thereof 
and to govern themselves accordingly.’ 

“T do not remember that I have ever been asked to 
speak at a Festival here before. I am particularly glad 
to have part in the Festival under the presidency of my 
college-mate Sam Winslow. There is a directness of 
speech and a kind of genial expansiveness about our 
presiding officer that I thoroughly enjoy. He reminds 
me of the man who was being examined in court and 
who claimed to be a native of the place where the court 
was being held. The lawyer asked, ‘Were you born 

_ here?’ And the witness paused and cautiously answered, 
‘Mostly.’ Then came the question: ‘What do you 
mean by ‘‘mostly’’? Do you mean that you were brought 
here as a child?’* No, I wasn’t brought here as a child.’ 
‘Well, then, what do you mean by ‘‘mostly”’ if you haven’t 
lived here most of your life?’ ‘Well, when I came here 
I weighed eighty pounds, and now I weigh three hundred, 
so mostly I am a native.’ ‘The fact has been alluded 
to that Mr. Winslow was the captain of the Harvard 
nine. It was the unbeaten nine of thirty years ago. 
He put into play the same cheerful and indomitable 
spirit that he puts into work. Sam could bat all right, 
but he wasn’t very lively on the bases, and I remember 
that he sometimes got into trouble with the umpires, for 
they were all the time calling him out for running out 
of the line of base. You see he overlapped a little. I 
recall that once he hit out a long fly and got around to 
third base, sliding for the base in a cloud of dust. Out 
of it he came cheerful and resolute, and gently suggested 
to the excited coach behind him, ‘Shall I steal home?’ 

“JT want you to understand how much I appreciate 
the deep satisfaction there is in the kind of work that 
you have given me to do. What splendid comradeship 
and efficient help I have enjoyed in the conduct of these 
associated endeavors! You do not know, I do not suppose 
you ever will know or appreciate, what our fellowship 
owed to the steadfast zeal and broad vision of the two 
men who came into your service with me fifteen years 
ago, Mr. St. John as secretary, and Mr. Lincoln as 
treasurer. The indomitable pluck and the high-hearted 
chivalry of St. John are still, thank God, an inspiration 
to our whole fellowship. Frank Lincoln did a less 
conspicuous work, but he it was who laid the foundations 
of our financial stability and progress. ‘The successive 
steps that have secured for us a sound financial policy 
and that led to the upbuilding of your endowments were 
all taken under his direction. Our plans were carried 
out by Mr. Lincoln with such genial good temper, such 
perfect integrity, and withal with such personal modesty 
that you hardly realized what a transformation went on. 
I have no memory of that man, of word or act or look, 
that is not fragrant and blessed. 

“What shall I say of my present associates? Here is 
Wilson, who has brought to your service not only a 
clear head and a kind heart, but a persuasive wisdom and 
a keen sense for shams. He has introduced—as St. 
John and I could not—a good spirit of laughter into 
25 Beacon Street. I tell him that when he gets through 
there I am going to have him committed to the Home 
for Incurable Children. ‘Then Stanley Howe, who helps 
lubricate the creaking machinery at Headquarters with 
the oil of kindliness and cheerful good will and whimsical 
vocabulary. There is Harry Williams, who is the big 
anchor that we let down when stormy winds blow, and 
depend on to keep us safe. Do your checks and receipts 

come to you all right? That is because Miss Flora Close 


is right at her desk every morning. Are your tract 
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packages promptly delivered? That is because Henry 
Sonntag is on his job day after day. Is the building 
yonder kept in good order? ‘That is because Washington 
Mills has been janitor there these thirty-one years. 
Does the work at Headquarters run with reasonable 
smoothness and effectiveness? It is because there is 
team play and a spirit of disinterested devotion through 
all your executive staff. 

“It is just the same in the field to-day. My mind 
turns to-night to those brave comrades of ours who can- 
not be with us,—some of them never have been with us 
at our Festival,—because duty and distance hold them 
at their posts. 1 wish I eould name them all, your 
faithful representatives on the denominational frontiers, 
the men who, in isolation and often in cheerful poverty, 
are fighting your battles of freedom and righteousness. 
We who know such men can never believe that the spirit 
of romantic chivalry is dead in America, or that the lure 
of money or the enervations of pleasure have put an end 
to disinterested devotion to the public good. We know 
that life, hard enough in many of its outward aspects, 
can still be lifted into poetry and lit with a spiritual 
charm. 

“What shall I say of the women? The real hardship 
of frontier service falls not so much on your missionaries 
as on their wives. You know that our ancestors never 
would have been Pilgrim Fathers if it had not been for 
the Pilgrim Mothers. You remember that it has been 
said that the Pilgrim Mothers not only endured the same 
hardships as the men—they endured the Pilgrim Fathers 
also. Now these ministers’ wives must not only put 
up with the privations and isolation; they must put up 
with the ministers, too. Hold them in your hearts to-night. 

“It is time our Festival came to a close. I thank you 
for all the kind words that you have said and that you 
have heard, and I beg you to understand that the only 
way anything is really accomplished in this free fellow- 
ship of ours is not by the vision or the will of any 
one individual; it is, and it always will be, done by our 
co-operative energies, by the work that all of us do to- 
gether.” 


Prayer. 


O God, Thou wast with our fathers, wilt Thou be with us 
and with our children? We pray unto Thee out of a 
time of grave uncertainty. Wilt Thou guide us and wilt 
Thou guide the world, as Thou hast always led it out of 
turmoil and conflict into righteousness and peace? 
The one prayer of our hearts to-day is not for ourselves, 
that we may be safe, that we may be happy, that we may 
be prospered; nor even that those who follow after us 
may be prosperous and be safe. Our prayer is only that 
Thine everlasting right may prevail; that the torn and 
divided hearts of men may turn toward Thee, and in the 
inner voice of conscience and of reason, and in that feeling 
of brotherhood wherewith Thou hast endowed us, that all 
may find at length, though by painful journeying and 
travail, the way to a righteous and honorable peace. 
We do.not pray for peace where there can be no peace. 
As long as unrighteousness and desolation and error 
stalk the world, the righteous must protest and even 
strike if need be,—strike in the might of the eternal 
righteousness which never has acquiesced in oppression 
or in desolation, but has protested unto death. And 
yet, our Father, through all the conflict and after all the 
desolation, Thou hast evermore led all Thy people, all 
Thy children everywhere, into harmony and into recon- 
ciliation. ‘This is our prayer, and we offer it in the 
spirit of him who taught us that where love is, there God 
is. Amen.—Richard Wilson Boynton. 
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BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


Lo, here they lie—the brave dishonored dead, 
Whose country threw away in them its crown— 

A glorious empire, vast, invisible, 

The uncharted sovereignty of human souls. 

Here perished dreams and visions mightier far 
Than all the self-defeating wrath of war: 
God-given dreams, to banish want and pain, 

And bridge with peace the gulf ’twixt man and man; 
God-given love and laughter madly quenched 

In sacrilegious streams of human blood. 

They know not what they slay who slaughter men, 
With one unseen a thousand cohorts fall— 

The unborn generations, treasure-dowered, 

Whose blindly wasted gifts had blessed the world. 


The English Boy Scouts. 


‘Lord Rosebery once remarked: ‘‘If I were 
to form the highest ideal for my country, it 
would be a nation of which the manhood 
was exclusively composed of men who had 
been trained in the Boy Scout theory, for 
such a nation would be an honor to man- 
kind; it would be the greatest moral force 
that the world has ever known.” That is 
the estimate placed upon the Boy Scout 
movement after its six years’ existence, and 
there are few, I make bold to say, having 
seen the work of the Boy Scouts within the 
last few months, who would dare to differ 
from Lord Rosebery’s dictum. It would 
perhaps be idle for me to trace the origin of 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s organization at 
this juncture. Its motif must be obvious to 
everybody; but, briefly, its aim is to teach 
boys, or rather to train them imperceptibly, 
to fear God and honor the King, to love 
their country and be prepared to aid it with 
all the power at their command, to scorn lies 
and dishonorable conduct, to be courageous 
and chivalrous, to use their hands, their 
eyes, and their intellect to useful purpose, so 
that by this early training they may become 
worthy men and good citizens of our great 
Empire. 

It was one of the happiest days for England 
and the world when that movement was 
set afoot. Slackness, softness, self-indul- 
gence, forgetfulness of the nobility and happi- 
ness of industry were seen on all hands and 
among all classes; but there is no sanction for 
anything of that kind to be found in the 
tenets of the Boy Scouts. There is no 
place in their ranks for Weary Willies and 
Tired Tims. 

It is only when one looks closely into the 
working of the Scout organization that one 
realizes how carefully it has been designed 
to help lads to grow into valuable and useful 
citizens. Usefulness is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Boy Scout movement, and each 
year sees some step forward by the Associa- 
tion in their endeavor to enlarge the effect 
of usefulness of the lad who becomes a Boy 
Scout. The boy who has received a Scout 
training can claim to have graduated in 
the university of practical life. First of 
all, there is character-training to bring out 
perseverance, hardiness, pluck, and _ skill. 
Then he is taught how to get and keep him- 
self fit, how to assist his fellows in times of 
emergency and otherwise, how successfully 
to pursue some art or craft, how to be ready 
to turn his hand to anything, from cooking 
a hunter’s stew to felling a tree. 
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A side of the organization which perhaps 
more than any other has affected the popula- 
tion of every corner of the globe is the train- 
ing which a Scout undergoes for public ser- 
vice. ‘To serve”’ is the best of all traditions, 
and the Scout Law demands of its disciples 
that they shall each do at least one good turn 
every day, no matter how small or large it is. 

That Boy Scouts are admirably suited to 
the work which may be intrusted to them 
will be admitted when some idea is given of 
the sort of training which a Scout undergoes 
before he is permitted to wear the badge 
denoting efficiency. ‘Take the boy chosen to 
assist in a first-aid capacity. He has passed 
a test within ten per cent. error, and knows 
the fireman’s lift; how to drag an insensible 
man with ropes; how to improvise a stretcher; 
the position of main arteries; how to stop 
bleeding from vein, artery, internal or exter- 
nal; how to improvise splints and to diagnose 
and bind fractured limbs; and among other 
useful things he must have a knowledge of 
the laws of health and sanitation as laid 
down in the official hand-book. 

The Scout cyclist is everywhere to be seen 
on Government service, and before he is 
awarded the cyclist badge he must sign a 
certificate that he owns a bicycle in good 
working order, which he is willing to use in 
the King’s service if called upon at any time 
in case of emergency. He must be able to 
ride his bicycle satisfactorily and repair 
punctures, etc. He must be able to read a 
map and repeat correctly a verbal message. 
Before employing a number of these cyclists, 
the Acting Quartermaster-General of the 
Eastern Command gave them a ‘‘knowledge 
of London” test that might have puzzled the 
most competent of our taxi-drivers. These 
lads came.very successfully through the 
test, and are now acting for the Headquarters 
of the Eastern Command. 

Small wonder, therefore, was it that when 
the mobilization of this newly formed ser- 
vice of Boy Scouts was completed calls were 
made (and are being made daily) from every 
part of the country; and it is computed 
that fully twenty thousand Boy Scouts all 
over the kingdom have been requisitioned 
for special duties. One of the earliest re- 
quests came from the Prince of Wales (who, 
by the way, is the Chief Scout for Wales), 
who desired the assistance of some cyclist 
Boy Scouts at York House in connection 
with the National Fund. The Secretary of 
the G.P.O. asked for sixty, all cyclists, to re- 
lieve the telegraph department. Another 
public department required a hundred at 
once who were able to give their services 
continuously for a week. Ten Boy Scouts 
were despatched in response to an appeal 
from an aircraft factory, for patrol work at 
night-time. 

To the staff of workers at the War Office 
have been added over a hundred Boy Scouts 
from various parts of the metropolis. Some, 
provided with bicycles, are messengers. 
Other Scouts are employed as office-boys, 
running about like so many mice among the 
big men. 

In view of the public services which are 
being rendered generally by the Boy Scouts, 
the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State 
for War has given the Association authority 
to publish an announcement that the uni- 
form of the Boy Scouts (‘‘B.-P.”’ hat or Sea 
Scout cap and fleur-de-lys badge essential) 


is recognized by His Majesty’s Government | 
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as the uniform of a public-service non- 
military body. It is important that this 
step should not be misunderstood. It does 
not mean any change in the policy or organ- 
ization of the Scouts—they remain what they 
have always been, a strictly non-military body 
without arms or regulation drill. 

Another branch of the organization which 
is winning golden opinions for the assistance 
rendered to coast guards is the Sea Scouts. 
This latter organization, which is headed by 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, is busy 
patrolling cliffs. Every headland, creek, and 
harbor is finding work for the keen-eyed 
Sea Scout, who, properly instructed how to 
get into touch with the telegraph, is giving 
a good account of himself all along the 
coast line. No less than twelve hundred Sea 
Scouts were specially requisitioned by the 
admiralty for this work, and Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell has been personally superin- 
tending the work on the East Coast. 

In a civil capacity the English Scouts are 
being asked to help all over the country, as 
the Scout is ready to turn his hand to any- 
thing. One London Scout was asked the 
other day to bring home some valuable furs 
from Paris; another went over and shep- 
herded home a war-bound tourist; others, 
of special linguistic powers, are in demand 
as interpreters; and recent requisitions a 
little out of the common have been for a 
Scout band to hearten recruits (supplied 
at less than twelve hours’ notice), and a 
patrol of four with trek-cart to convey to- 
bacco and pipes for troops. 

In the splendid behavior and genuine 
enthusiasm of the Boy Scouts we have a 
fine example of that seriousness of purpose 
with which the juvenile population of this 
country can view the graver affairs of life. 
No one would have believed a few years ago 
that our boys, many of whom are but little 
more than infants, could have thrown them- 
selves so heartily into the objects of that 
great movement of which Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell was the initiator. How many were 
there at the time who believed that any- 
thing really good and useful could come of 
such an apparently childish idea—a game 
good enough, perhaps, to keep boys out of 
mischief on a summer’s afternoon, but 
nothing more? 

It is not every lad to whom the opportunity 
comes of distinguishing himself in a prominent 
way. None the less, they each one prepare 
themselves for the big risks and important 
deeds by faithfully carrying out the small 
ones which are always at hand. One need 
only turn to the files of any newspaper at 
random to read of Scouts doing the right 
thing at the right time. These lads are avail- 
able for almost every conceivable form of 
duty which requires smart and quick atten- 
tion, and no charge is made whatsoever for 
any work thus performed! It is not sur- 
prising that employers have also begun to 
realize the value of the Scout training and 
to look out for boys who have gone through 
it. The trustworthiness, the alertness of 
mind, the handiness and resource of the 
Scout are qualities worth coveting and 
worth paying for, and they are qualities 
that the elementary school does not incul- 
cate very successfully. : 

Five years have now elapsed since the 


movement was inaugurated, and the work — 


of organization has been successful in es- 
tablishing throughout the Empire one defi- 
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nite movement. The Scout organization is 


now not only Imperial, but world-wide; and 
it is not only vast and extensive, but it 
is growing with a rapidity and a strength 
which may be truly described as astounding. 
W. Cecil Price, in Hibbert Journal. 


The Hen or the Incubator? 


_ 


BY X. 


In these days, when so many kindly souls 
are doing their best to twist the kinks out 
of the strands of the universe so that the 
ropes shall run smoothly through the pulleys, 
it is greatly to be wondered at that no ‘‘So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals’’ should at last have been wrought to 
the pitch of preaching a crusade against the 
flagrant wrongs visited on the head of one 
“poor, earth-born companion and fellow- 
mortal,’—so Robert Burns would have 
called her,—namely, the homely, domestic 
barn-yard hen. In her forlorn instance does 
the world witness reason, affection, and a 
self-respecting career all blighted in the bud, 
and this in the vaunted name of the advance 
of science in its control over the laggard proc- 
esses of nature. 

The kerosene incubator can do it better 
than the maternal bosom! cries haughty 
Science. Yes, and do it quicker, surer, and 
more economically! For all the world, do 
what? Why, of course, hatch out eggs and 
provide for the early nurture of the ensuing 
young. Alongside the incubator—in the 
sprightly language of the day—the hen is 
already a “‘back number.’’ While she is 
imperfectly covering twenty eggs at a time, 
the incubator is environing, with its quicken- 
ing warmth, a thousand: She, as wholly 
dependent on such unreliable factors as intel- 
ligence and love, is intermittent, flighty, 
gossipy, periodically restless, and disposed 
to run round after the latest news. Elimi- 
nate from the brooding process such utter 
non-essentials as mind and affection, and 
then may something hopeful be looked for. 
Nature at best but tried her “‘’prentice han’’’ 
on the hen, and only in the fulness of time, 
and as her masterpiece, evolved the incubator. 
Just so, said Robbie Burns, it fared in the 
case of man,— 


“And then she made the lasses, O!” 


In listening to such cynical speech from 
the lips of scientific men, is it any wonder 
that many a cheek should grow pale, and 
many a faltering tongue begin to ask in 
dread what new-fangled, Mephistophelian 
invention may be in store for human mothers, 
entirely to dispense with them as ‘‘back 
numbers’’ in every respect but that of bear- 
ing their children and then handing the 
little ones over to have all the nursing 
and crowing and prattling done for them 
in some mechanical incubator of a whole- 
sale State educational institution? 

The idea is no mere imaginary one. It 
has already been broached by leading 
socialists in Berlin. Besides, is anybody 
so ignorant as not to have heard of the great 
French sentimentalist, Rousseau, who, at 
the very day he was deluging all Europe 
with effusive gush over the sacredness of 
parental love, set the example of handing 
over his own wailing offspring, as fast as 
they were born, into the revolving crib 
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of a foundling hospital incubator, never to 
set eyes on them again? Might it not prove 
edifying to pause in imagination a minute 
on the Geneva sidewalk, and overhear 
ringing on the air the blood-curdling shriek 
of poor Mrs. Rousseau, as her husband leaves 
the sacred threshold of the home to cross 
over and deposit No. 5 in the general incu- 
bator? Of course, it was urged on her by 
himself and others that poor, dear Mr. 
Rousseau could be far more affecting in 
his tributes to childhood and maternal 
tenderness if not himself annoyed by the 
crying of infants. But this is only, in 
another shape, an echo of the cynical argu- 
ment in glorification of the hen incubator. 
No, there is another side to this grave 
question. Who, for example, ever watched 
a hen treading round in proud, high-legged 
lift with her brood of fourteen innocents, 
full of tender solicitude, and clucking with 
heartfelt joy as she pointed out with the 
finger of her bill each fresh grain or grub, 
without the most pathetic sense of what a 
literal infinity of bliss she would have lost, 
had this same downy, pecking brood been 
hatched out in an incubator; she never 
maternally to have known them and they 
never filially to have known her; she to 
be remanded to the eternal Sisyphus task 
of laying ever more eggs,—addled from the 
start for all intellectual and moral ends,— 
and they to grow up pining, unpetted or- 
phans? Outraged nature takes her revenges, 
and terrible they often are. Who knows, 
then, but that, before another century has 
flown, top-lofty Science will find out it has 
simply bitten its own nose off, and that the 
long outraged hen will have grown so weary 
of a life of aimless monotony and so dis- 
heartened by perpetual miscarriage of ma- 
ternal yearning that the very instinct to 
lay will have died out in her; yes, and that 
thus—instead of becoming cheaper and more 
universally diffused—French omelets and 
fried spring chicken, Maryland style, will 
have grown impossible, even for millionaires? 
Whether, in its benevolent interposition 
in behalf of this despised member of the 
common family, success or non-success shall 
crown the agitation here called for, collateral 
good is sure to come out of it. Alas! the 
same evil, rife with the hen, is fast invading 
the family, the school, and the church. 
There, too, artificial hatching processes 
are everywhere trumpeting their superiority 
over the old, patient brooding process of 
love and waiting. The day was, in the 
family and the school, when, to develop 
a rich, vital appreciation of literature, 
it was thought indispensable for the mind 
of childhood to be long brooded under the 
warm, pulsing heart of Shakespeare and 
Milton, of Lamb and Goldsmith, while 
nowadays how many are demanding of 
the critics and psychologists rapid methods 
of doing away entirely with the downy 
nest and the evoking literary mother, and 
substituting the artificial warmth of general- 
ized canons of criticism! No longer need 
the child find out by inner response the 
beauty, pathos, fire, or sublimity of a pas- 
sage. Rules can be laid down, settling the 
matter so absolutely that individual feeling 
can be dispensed with as no longer called 
for; indeed, as liable, on the whole, to in- 
terfere with what is once for all objectively 
determined. Alas! common enough is it 
already to hear (in the name of advanced 
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science) such mothers and teachers as still 
cling to the former ways stigmatized as 
“‘old hens.” 

And, ah! religion. Endless the spiritual 
incubators whose praises are trumpeted 
abroad to-day for hatching out, and in 
rousing masses, piety in the heart of child- 
hood. The prayer at the mother’s knees, 
the revelation of God’s brooding love in 
the brooding eyes of tenderness, solicitude, 
and yearning appeal with which she hangs 
over them in the nightly bed,—must not 
some method be got at quicker and on a 
more wholesale scale than this, some method 
more abreast with the demands of the age? 
Cowper’s tender lines on his mother’s 
picture did well enough for his day and 
generation; but in these stirring times do 
they not read like too much of a “back 
number’’? 


Literature. 


THE AWAKENING OF WoMAN. Suggestions 
from the Psychic Side of Feminism. By 
Florence Guertin Tuttle. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $1 net.—With admirable 
temper and logical statement, Mrs. Tuttle 
ranges herself with those of her sisters who 
contend for equal suffrage as well as for re- 
forms immediately allied to it. "The work 
opens with an illuminative chapter entitled 
“The Misunderstood Woman Question,” and 
among the other chapters of especial merit 
are the third, ‘‘Why a Mentally Creative 
Womanhood is Desirable,” and the sixth, 
“The Relation of Woman to Eugenics.” A 
calm, philosophical treatment of her subject 
is characteristic of the author throughout, 
and the literary style is very marked. It 
should, and doubtless will, be a factor of im- 
portance in the advancement of what the 
author calls “‘Nature’s own movement.” 


Bearsy. By H. G. Wells. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.35.—The 
reader who expects from one of Mr. Wells’s 
books a_ serious discussion of modern 
society and its perplexing problems is duly 
warned that he has taken a holiday and that 
here is to be found only the doings of a plucky 
little youngster who solemnly determines that 
he will not be a steward’s boy in a great 
house, ‘‘a blooming servant,’ and goes 
through danger and tribulation to keep his 
word, incidentally causing an equal amount 
of trouble to people high in authority. Mr. 
Wells doubtless enjoyed writing the book, 
and it proves the writer’s versatility and 
ability to take points of view utterly op- 
posed to one another. 


TRULY STORIES FROM THE SURELY BIBLE. 
Adapted by Margaret Howard. Concord, 
N.H.: The Rumford Press. $1 net.—The 
fanciful title given to this collection of 
Bible stories is quoted from the saying of a 
child, expressing his preference for the 
original Bible stories rather than for those 
retold for children. Pages are large and 
the type excellent, giving the book an at- 
tractive appearance. Old Testament stories 
form the collection, each being given a 
separate title, while the index groups them 
under the leading characters with whom 
they deal. Pronunciations of proper names 
inserted in the text will assist the general 
reader. 
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To Little Borrowers. 


BY OLIVER PENMARK. 


If trouble you borrow 
’T will bring only sorrow 
And discord and strife 
To mar your whole life. 
When you borrow, be wise: 
Borrow Hope for your eyes; 
For your lips borrow Smiling, 
Sweet, true, and beguiling; 
And such Love for your heart 
It can never depart. 
Hope, Love, and a Smile,— 
What else is worth while? 


The Wall-paper Book. 


BY GRACE BLANCHARD. 


Across the street from the public library 
hung a sign saying, “T. Tippit, Painter & 
Paperhanger’’; and the librarian, going over 
to get some black paint for the janitor to 
use on the bicycle stand, found a counter 
piled high with samples of wall-paper, 
bound into those books which have leaves as 
big and flopping as an elephant’s ears. 

Over the pile was a notice, ‘‘ Take one 
and the shopkeeper explained: “It’s about 
time for my new patterns to come in, and I 
am getting rid of last year’s styles. Do 
it every spring. Kids have got so they 
expect it. School will be out soon and you'll 
see them rush in here to grab a book.”’ 

‘Could I have one to give to a child?’’ 
asked the librarian. 

“Sure.” And she chose one full of lovely 
landscape designs, cut-out borders, and papers 
which looked like velvet or felt like satin. 

“Thank you very much,” she smiled; 
“and in return for your kindness I'll warn 
you not to let your hospitable notice get 
shifted to another counter. I remember at 
the Centennial Fair some rogue changed a 
placard from an exhibit of crackers to one 
of preserved fruit, and many persons had 
taken one of the delicious jars before their 
owner discovered the mischief.’ 

The paperer’s laugh followed her back to 
her office; there she stowed away the large 
-square thing with its black-enamelled-cloth 
covers and its gay inside; then she lay in 
wait for Nellie Kent. 

Nellie was a small child who tugged in at 
regular intervals a bag heavy with volumes 
to be exchanged, for her grandmother and 
aged neighbors. Their library cards bore 
call-numbers too dim or incorrect to be 
deciphered, consequently one after another 
of the staff had filled the cards at discretion. 
On one day, however, when nobody had 
seemed quite at liberty to wait on her, Nellie 
had helped herself to literature from the 
open shelf. 

Briskly she had come back within a week 
to say, mimicking much disgust, ‘‘Grammie 
didn’t like these.” 

Now when a real librarian hears any 
dissatisfaction on the part of the public it 
hurts her, and she jumps up to see what is the 
matter and how she can remedy it. ‘This 
time, as our librarian examined what Nellie 
had slapped down on the delivery desk, she 
saw one of those funny things which occur 
in public libraries—because the books had 
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bright covers and looked nice and new. 
Nellie had chosen for the old folks at home, 
“How to Write a Photo-play,” ‘An Auto- 
mobile Catechism,” ‘‘The Key to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” ‘‘ The Life of Goethe,” and ‘Care of 
the Skin.” 

The librarian, truth to tell, grinned at this 
inappropriate collection; but Nellie, thinking 
she saw a commiserating smile, sidled up 
against the oak panelling and said, ‘You 
get some.” 

Nobody could resist that appeal; the 
librarian didn’t want to. As fast as she could 
go and come from the alcoves she filled 
Nellie’s bag with good old-fashioned love- 
stories. 

In another fortnight Nellie marched back 
with them straight in at the office door. If 
she had tried in vain to snuggle against the 
wood of the delivery desk, she now made a 
successful attempt to cuddle up to the 
librarian, and what she said was, ‘‘Grammie 
liked those,” and again, ‘‘ You get some.” 

Thus was the habit formed of waiting on 
Nellie, but the librarian found it a refreshing 
performance, especially if she detained the 
child to discuss weighty matters, for Nellie, 
though a very small person, looked wise as a 
great owl, and spoke like an oracle. 

The amusement she caused became tinged 
with a sort of affectionate pity after one day 


”; | when she fingered her neck-chain and proudly 


said it was a Christmas present from 
Grammie. Dear, dear! It might have been 
derived from that worthy woman’s dol- 
man cape, for it was a melancholy string 
of small jet beads. 

That was her idea in watching for a 
chance to bestow the wall-paper; and, just 
as she had hoped, Nellie’s sedate face, at 
sight of the fascinating samples, lit up 
with real-little-girl glee. 

“Can you be happy with it enough for 
two, Nellie?” the librarian asked. ‘‘ Because 
I have heard of a little colored girl shut up 
in her house with whooping-cough, and I 
didn’t know but she needed something bright 
to look at.” 

“Who is it? Blanche Washington? She’s 
in my school. Ho! she’s always laughing, 
anyway; besides, if I keep the book I can 
show it every day to that cripple who lives 
all the time at the hospital, and then there’ll 
be two of us get the good of it.” 

‘All right, take it along home”; and the 
librarian vanished toward the workroom, 
for the staff relished an anecdote about 
Nellie’s mature common sense. 

Her next call at the library began with 
a mysterious ‘‘I want you,” and a beckon- 
ing to a corner of the hall; there she 
whispered, ‘““You know that book? Well, 
I haven’t got it.” 

“Tt was such a little thing it got lost or 
mislaid, Nellie?” the librarian teased. 

“No’m. It was when I was going home 
with it, and I was holding it out for another 
girl to see and a boy snatched it out of my 
hand and ran off with it.” 

“‘What a shame, dear!” The librarian, 
who had reasons of her own for not loving 
naughty boys, spoke warmly. ‘‘You could 
have made such dresses for your paper 
dolls!’ 

‘“‘Well, I shouldn’t have; I wasn’t going 
to cut into a single one of those pages till Jane 
saw them.” 

“Jane?” 


“Yes’m. Grammie and I go way, way 
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off in summer for two weeks to a farm, and 
Jane lives there. It’s six miles to the depot, 
and prob’ly she never saw such a splendid 
book. All she has is just chickens and a 
bossy, and not made things.” (Nellie meant 
man-made.) 

“Your plan was fine, dearie, but now that 
boy—who was he?” 

“T-don’t know his name, but I’d know his 
face.” 

This incident, reported to the staff, 
stirred them variously. ‘‘I shall tender an 
invitation to the movies, to help make it 
up to her,” said one assistant. 

“She is usually placidly lapping an ice- 
cream cone, but with a long-handled spoon 
she shall eat a college ice at a café table,” 
promised another. 

“Let’s see that she has a seat at our 
windows when the circus goes by,” a third 
suggested. 

“The next story I tell to the pei Rt will 
have such a pointed moral that if that boy 
is in the audience he will hang his head in mor- 
tification,” declared the “liberry teacher.” 
“T hope those minced wall-papers gave him 
as bad sleep as if they had been mince-meat, 
and made him dream he had to wear a coat 
of many colors to school.’’ The librarian 
herself went over to T. Tippit and told him 
all about it. 

“The dogs! Warn’t that mean!” he 
ejaculated. ‘‘I’ll see if I can find one more 
piece of discarded stuff; the youngsters 
cleaned the store out pretty well, though.” 

He was back in such brief time that he 
must recklessly have chosen the first samples 
he came across, even if they were up-to-date 
advertising material. 

If the librarian had anticipated showing 
Nellie the first book, much more eagerly 
she looked forward to handing her No. 2. 
A surprise was in store for her as well as 
for the child, however, for the latter, within 
a few days, stepped in to announce with 
shining eyes, ‘‘I’ve got it.” 

“Why! do you mean’’— 

“Ves’m. I saw that boy on the street 
and followed him home and told his mother, 
and she made him give it back to me. 
Oh-h-h!”’ as the new book, bigger and 
beautifuller, was put into her arms, ‘‘ you’re 
awful kind. Now I can give the ethers one 
to that little black girl.” 


Captain Wild Goose. 


Captain Wild Goose is an old gander. In 
the spring he forms his company into a 
great letter V and starts to fly north with 
them. 

He wears a black cap. His coat is light 
brown trimmed with black. His trousers 
are white and gray. His boots are black. 
You are sure to know him by the white 
spot on each cheek. 

As he goes through Skyland at the head 
of his flock he calls back, ‘‘Honk?”’ as if to 
ask, ‘‘How are you coming?’’ Then each 
pair in turn calls back, ‘‘Honk!”’ 

If the day is bright and sunny he takes 
his band up quite high and they go very fast. 
If it is dark and looks like rain he goes 
slower and low down. Sometimes he loses 
his way and has to rest awhile on the = pe 
until the clouds go away. ; 

On his way to his summer acasice if he 


hears another flock of geese honk to him he 
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will turn out of his way to visit them. This 
is not a wise thing to do, for the calling geese 


_ may be in a cage, called a decoy, and some- 
where near is a man with a gun ready to kill 


Captain Wild Goose. 

His summer home is among the marshes 
and lonely ponds of Newfoundland. While 
there he never flies, but if he is surprised 
he ducks down in the water and leaves 
only his bill sticking up. He can run faster 
than a man on the marshes. 

‘He lives on wild berries and the seeds of 
grasses. When the snow and frost come, 
then he takes his birds and all their little 
ones which have been born in the summer 
and flies South with them. The journey is 
a long one and makes them very tired and 
thin, but they soon begin to get rested and 
fat enough to make good eating. This is 
how Captain Wild Goose lives.—Sarah 
Graham Morrison, in The Churchman. 


The Story of the Large Stone. 


Once there was a king who took great de- 
light in teaching his people good habits. 
“Bad luck comes only to the lazy and the 
careless,” said he; ‘‘but to the busy workers 
God gives the good things of this life.”’ 

One night he put a large stone in the middle 
of the road near his palace and then watched 
to see what the people who passed: that way 
would do. : 

Early in the morning a sturdy old farmer 


“named Peter came along with his heavy ox- 


cart loaded with corn. 

“Oh, these lazy people!”’ he cried, driving 
his oxen to one side of the road. ‘‘Here is 
this big stone right in the middle of the road, 
and nobody will take the trouble to move it.” 

Then came a young soldier, singing a 
merry song as he walked along. A gay feather 
was stuck in his hat, and a big sword hung 
at his side, and he was fond of telling great 
stories of what he had done in the war. He 
held his head so high that he did not see the 
stone, but stumbled over it and fell flat into 
the dust. 

“Silly drones!” he said. ‘‘To have no 
more sense than to leave a stone like that 
in the middle of the road!”’ 

An hour later there came down the road six 
merchants, with their goods on pack-horses, 
going to the fair that was to be held near the 
village. When they reached the stone the 
road was so narrow that they could hardly 
drive their horses between it and the wall. 

“Did any one ever see the like?” they 
said. ‘‘ There is that big stone in the road, 
and not a man in all the country but that is 
too lazy to move it.” 

And so the stone lay there for three weeks; 
it was in everybody’s way, and yet everybody 
left it for somebody else to move. 

Then the king sent word to all his people 
to meet together on a certain day near his 
palace, as he had something to tell them. 

The day came, and a great crowd of men 
and women gathered inthe road. Old Peter, 
the farmer, was there; and so were the mer- 
chants and the young soldier. 

“T hope that the king will not find out 
what a lazy set of people he has around him,” 
said Peter. 

_ And then the sound of a horn was heard, 
and the king was seen coming toward them. 
He rode up to the stone, got down from his 
horse, and said: repay “ts 
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“My friends, it was I who put this stone 
here, three weeks ago. It has been seen 
by every one of you; and yet every one has 
left it just where it was, and scolded his neigh- 
bor for not moving it out of the way.”’ 

Then he stooped down and rolled the stone 
over. Underneath the stone was a round, 
hollow place, in which was a small iron box. 
The king held up the box so that all the 
people might see what was written on a piece 
of paper fastened to it. 

These were the words: 
lifts the stone.” 

He opened the box, turned it upside down, 
and out of it fell a beautiful gold ring and 
twenty bright gold coins. 

Then every one wished that he had only 
thought of moving the stone instead of going 
around it.—Sacred Heart Review. 


“For him who 


The Meadow-lark: a Song. 


BY MARGUERITE WILKINSON. 


There he is, carolling, carolling— 
There he is, here he is, singing his way— 
Wistful, sweet bird of the meadowland, 
Gratefully wearing his jacket of gray! 


Here he is, fluttering, fluttering 

Over the fields where the poppies are gay— 
Calling us into the meadowland, 

Joyfully singing the scent of the hay! 


There he is, carolling, carolling— 

Hark to the song of him—listen—and pray— 
Take thy care into the meadowland; 

God iets the meadow-lark sing it away! 


A Voyage at Night. 


The hands of the sitting-room clock were 
moving rapidly toward half-past seven. 
Carl watched them from out the corner of 
his eye. Sometimes he glanced cautiously 
at mother. She seemed to see nothing ex- 
cept the little coat she was sewing, but Carl 
knew from long experience that she never 
failed to notice when the minute touched 
the half-after. He kept on playing with his 
soldiers, but he played very quietly. 

The hand moved nearer, nearer; it touched. 
Mother laid down the sewing, and went to 
the closet for Carl’s nightgown. 

‘‘O mother, it is as cold as Greenland up 
there!’”’ he complained. ‘‘Must I go now?” 

“Tt is Greenland,’ responded mother in 
a matter-of-fact tone. 

‘“‘What?’? demanded Carl, dropping his 
soldiers in astonishment. 

“Capt. Peary and his crew are just start- 
ing on a voyage there,” she continued. 

Carl knew all about Capt. Peary,—how 
he sailed away for the frozen north, and 
stayed there years, searching for the north 
pole, which wasn’t a pole at all, but just a 
place that no one had been able to reach 
because of the snow and ice, the northern- 
most place in the world. 

“TI choose to be Capt. Peary,” he said, 
‘“‘and you're the crew. Now let’s get ready.” 

Capt. Peary came over to the fireplace 
and sat on the crew’s knee, while she got 
him out of his every-day clothes and into his 
arctic suit. 

“Hadn’t I better take some provisions 
for the voyage?”’ he inquired. 

The crew said that was a wise thought, 
and got him an oyster cracker out of the 
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pantry. Then Capt. Peary was wrapped 
up in a large gray shawl that trailed behind, 
and, holding the crew’s hand, started out of 
New York Harbor. 

First they sailed up the Atlantic—which 
stupid people called the front hall—till they 
came to Climbup Mountain. Capt. Peary’s 
legs were short and the shawl was bother- 
some, but he puffed bravely up to the land- 
ing. There the crew said, “If I may be so 
bold, sir, I'll carry you; I’ve often carried 
young men up this mountain.’?’ And Capt. 
Peary accepted this kind offer. 

After the mountain climb came a dash 
across the plain to the big iceberg for which 
they were aiming. Capt. Peary scaled this 
and slid right into the middle of it. 


A Clever Elephant. 


A gentleman who lived in India for many 
years tells an interesting story of the clever- 
ness of an elephant which he owned. 

This gentleman had two small sons, to 
whom the elephant took a great fancy. So 
devoted was this elephant that the father 
felt perfectly safe in leaving his little boys 
in its care. 

One day the elephant and the two boys 
went off on a tramp together. They re- 
mained away so long, however, that the 
father became anxious, and finally went to 
look for them. After searching for some 
time he came to the river-bank, and there 
a funny sight met his eyes. 

The great elephant was standing knee-deep 
in the mud, with 4 happy small boy squatting 
on either side of him, and all three were fish- 
ing just ashardasthey could. The boys held 
their rods in their hands, and their com- 
panion held his with his trunk. By and by 
the elephant’s line gave a flop, and the boys 
crowded up to see whether it really meant 
that he had caught a fish. He had, and 
while the big brute watched them solemnly 
they pulled out the line, detached the fish, 
and then, putting on another worm, gravely 
handed the rod back to its owner.—Herald 
and Presbyter. 


A little lad of our acquaintance recently 
discovered why the giraffe has such a long 
neck—‘‘’Cause his head is so far from his 
body,’ he explained, and none of us present 
could dispute it—Boston Transcript. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. > 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them, All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. : 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 


Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicg-PresiIpenT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Creek, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Drrecrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs, Philip ¥Y, De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T, Kidder, Mrs. George T. 
Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Looking at a Dead Horse in the 
Street. 


BY JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Under the sky—the roof is meet! 

You served and served and served and served— 
And lie in the street. 

You never begged, nor ever asked 

For food or rest but first had tasked 

Back, breast, and legs to earn, and nerved 

Each muscle and bone to strain; received 

No mouthful, nor any of thy small 

Scruples of joys, but for them all 

Hadst rendered large equivalent 

And sighs laborious heaved. 

And now thy stock of strength was spent, 

And thou didst stop here, tremble, and fall 

In the last throe of thy willing part, 

Fain to the last to pull and start. 

You served and served and served and served— 
And lie at God’s heart! 


The Anniversaries, 


The National League of Unitarian 
Laymen, 


The meeting this year of the National 
League was the largest and most enthusiastic 
in its history. A hundred men gathered on 
Monday evening, May 24, at the Twentieth 
Century Club for the annual dinner, the elec- 
tion of officers, and such other business as 
might properly come before the delegates. 

‘The president of the League, Mr. Charles 
E. Ware of Fitchburg, was in the chair. ‘The 
secretary-treasurer read his report, showing 
that he had a record of one hundred and four 
men’s clubs in Unitarian churches. Of 
these sixteen have paid their dues and are 
affiliated with the National League. The 
roll includes the Boston Unitarian Club, 
the Men’s Club of Unity Church, Brockton, 
the Mather Club of the First Church, 
Dorchester, the Men’s Club of the First 
Parish, Harvard, the Laymen’s League of 
the First Unitarian Church, Hudson, the 
Men’s Club of the Second Parish, Marlboro, 
the Men’s Club of the First Parish, Medford, 
the Men’s Club of the First Church, Need- 
ham, Unitarian Club of Salem, the Laymen’s 
League of the First Parish, Waltham, the 
Channing Club of the First Parish, Westboro, 
the Covenant Club of the First Unitarian 
Church, Woburn, all of Massachusetts, the 
Men’s Club of the First Unitarian Church, 
Nashua, N.H., the Men’s Club of All Souls’ 
Church, Elizabeth, N.J., the Laymen’s 
League, Brattleboro, Vt., and the Unitarian 
Club of Washington, D.C. 

‘The election of officers resulted as follows: 
honorary president, Hon. William H. Taft; 
president, Charles E. Ware; vice-presidents: 
Charles W. Ames, Cyril H. Burdett, Hon. 
Horace Davis, Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Milton IT. Garvin, Milton F. Hersey; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Elmer S. Forbes; 
organizing secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs; 
executive committee: the president, secre- 
tary and treasurer, Hon. Sanford Bates, 
John H. Edwards, H. H. Filoon, Courtenay 
Guild, Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. 

Inspiring addresses were given by Rev. 
Charles W. Casson, on ‘The Value of a 
Men’s Club to the Church,” by Addison C. 
Burnham of the Unitarian Club of Newton, 
on “What the Men’s Club can do for the 
Community,’ and by George W. Coleman, 
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director of the Ford Hall meetings, on “‘ The 
Church and the Open Forum.” 

All the speakers emphasized the impor- 
tance of a men’s club to any church, and the 
wish was expressed that the number might 
be doubled within the next year. This is 
the most pressing work before the League 
at the present time. Its organizing secretary, 
Mr. Samuel B. Nobbs, will be glad to visit 
churches which as yet have no clubs, with 
the view to bringing the subject before the 
men of the parish. It will assist very greatly 
in this work if all the men’s clubs in our 
churches would affiliate with the National 
League. The dues are trifling, only ten 
cents per member, but the aggregate would 
be a considerable sum and would make it 
possible to do a substantial amount of mis- 
sionary work of the kind indicated. Cor- 
respondence on any subject connected with 
the interests of the League may be addressed 
to the secretary, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Young People’s Religious Union. 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union was held in 
the Second Church, Boston, Mass., on Thurs- 
day afternoon, May 27, 1915. President 
Bates presided at the business meeting at 
two o’clock, when reports of the secretary, 
treasurer, and the board of directors for the 
year, as well as those of the policy, finance, 
extension, and nominating committees were 
heard. A committee on the name reported, 
bringing forth considerable animated dis- 
cussion, which resulted in a proposed amend- 
ment to the by-laws, that the name of the 
Young People’s Religious Union be changed. 
The list of officers and directors as presented 
by the nominating committee was elected, 
the secretary casting one ballot. The cre- 
dentials committee reported 110 voting dele- 
gates present, with a larger number of other 
members than has been noted in previous 
years. 

The president reported the endowment 
fund as having reached about $4,000, and 
every effort is to be made in the coming 
year to push this fund to completion. A 
strong plea was also made by the treasurer 
for the support of this project by the unions. 

The following resolutions, presented by the 
resolutions committee, were unanimously 
adopted :— 


Resolved, That the Young People’s Religious Union de- 
sires to express its deep appreciation to the Second Church 
in Boston, and to its minister, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, 
for the gracious hospitality extended to the members and 
delegates on the occasion of this annual meeting. 

Resolved, That the Young People’s Religious Union ex- 
tends greetings to the Young People’s Christian Union, 
with earnest good wishes for their continued prosperity in 
the work of awakening and stimulating liberal religion 
among the young people of America. 

Resolved, That the Young People’s Religious Union 
wishes to thank the Boston Federation for the hospitality 
offered to the members and delegates at this annual meet- 
ing, a hospitality which every year becomes more bountiful 
and more heartily appreciated. 

Resolved, That, in view of the serious financial situation 
which the Young People’s Religious Union now faces, the 
delegates here present pledge themselves and the unions 
which they represent to a renewed loyalty and a more 
enthusiastic support, which shall express itself in the finan- 
cial assistance that the board of directors asks and the 
local unions are under moral obligation to render. 


An additional resolution was adopted, ex- 
pressing the attitude of this body regarding 
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temperance, and going on record as in favor 
of national prohibition. 

Following the business meeting there was 
a brief informal reception, after which re- 
freshments were served by the Boston Feder- 
ation assisted by the South Middlesex Feder- 
ation. 

The evening meeting at half-past seven 
o’clock was very largely attended, Rev. 
Roger S. Forbes of Dorchester conducting the 
devotional service, and Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany of the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, giving an address on “‘ The Testimony 
of a Unitarian Pilgrim.” After touching 
on the principles and doctrines of the Unita- 
rian faith, into which he himself had come, 
Mr. Rihbany vividly presented the need of 
the Unitarian spirit. The music of the even- 
ing was in charge of the Boston Federation, 
and consisted of a vocal solo by Miss Georgie 
May Morris and a violin solo by Miss Edith 
Roubound, both of which gave great satis- 
faction. Benediction was pronounced by 
Rev. George F. Pratt of Sanford, Me. 


The Western Unitarian Conference. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY, REV. ERNEST 
CHARLES SMITH. 


Taking the Conference as a whole, there 
seems to be a definite gain in missionary 
impulse, which has produced significant re- 
sults in enlarging the membership of cer- 
tain churches. This impulse expresses itself 
in three distinct ways:— 

First, in a new enthusiasm for religious 
education and a new interest in youth. 
Many of our churches are as yet untouched 
by this spirit, but those where it has been 
at work for several years consecutively 
begin to show significant results. 

Second, in a growing but not new interest 
in a common welfare. This interest ex- 
presses itself in a great variety of ways, 
ranging from the support of a mission free 
school by the Church of the Messiah, in 
St. Louis, a heritage from a past generation, 
to the action of the Detroit church last 
winter in housing and feeding for several 
months a number of hundred men out of work; 
from forums for the discussion of pressing 
municipal problems, the relations of capital 
and labor, and our duty in the presence of 
the great European conflict, to a ‘‘clean-up” 
crusade in Alton, led by the minister of our 
church, beginning as a movement to sup- 
press gambling and the social evil, and find- 
ing its climax in the driving out of a corrupt 
city government, and the installing of a new 
administration pledged to the enforcement of 
the laws. 

And third, in a definite movement for 
increasing the membership and the effective- 
ness of the local church and the holding of 
services at outside points. In one church 
this was known as the “‘get one’? movement, 
the idea being for each member to secure 
a new member. In another church an 
individual layman, impressed by the message 
from the pulpit, gave a sum of money to be 
used definitely for advertising the services 
of the church. At Louisville, not a member 
of our Conference, but still in close relations 
with it, a group of men made themselves 
responsible financially and personally for a 
publicity campaign, which had a marked 


influence upon the attendance. In all these . 
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mF ‘cases there was a genuine and hearty convic- 
tion that to increase the attendance and 
get new members was a fine thing to do. 
To get new members just to help pay the 
bills is ignoble. May we never reach after 
recruits in that spirit. To secure new 
members that they may gain clearer vision 
and enjoy quickening fellowship or that 
they and we together may achieve larger 
personal and social ends is altogether good. 
As this spirit spreads in our churches we 
may expect even more significant gains than 
those shown by the reports of this year. 

At the last annual meeting your board of 
directors made two recommendations :-— 

First, that a systematic attempt be made 
to increase the endowment fund of the Con- 
ference to $50,000. Owing to the disturbed 
financial conditions of the current year no 
definite effort has been made to carry out 
this recommendation. Your board still be- 
lieves the recommendation wise, and again 
offers it for your consideration and action. 

Second, they recommended the assump- 
tion of larger responsibilities by the Confer- 
ence, the particulars of which were duly set 
forth, the proposition being identified by 
the title ‘‘Conference Autonomy.” On an 
informal ballot there was a considerable 
majority in favor of the proposed change of 
relations with the American Unitarian 
Association. It was, however, felt that there 
should be practical unanimity if such a 
change were to be made, and the proposals 
were referred to the churches whose action 
should not be final, but for the information 
of the board. ‘The number of responses 
received was disappointing, many of the 
smaller givers replying that their gifts were 
so small that they hardly felt entitled to a 
voice in the matter, though ready to abide by 
any action taken by the Conference. The 
thoroughness and fairness of spirit in which 
some churches, notably the larger givers, 
discussed the proposed measures is most 
gratifying. Of the churches which took 
definite action after thorough discussion a 
small majority are to be recorded as op- 
posed to any change of relations between the 
Conference and the Association at the 
present time. In view of the results of 
this referendum your board of directors 
deems any action upon the proposition at 
this meeting inadvisable, and recommends 
that it be laid upon the table. 

As your secretary has gone about his 
work, coming in contract with ministers 
and churches, endeavoring to bring some 
quickening influence to bear upon them, 
the word oftenest in his heart and upon his 
lips has been ‘“‘Faith.” Latterly he has 
phrased it ‘“‘Social Faith.’ Individual faith 
is common among us, social faith still is 
rare; freedom we have, but fellowship in 
other than small ways is still to be achieved. 
Most of us are quite satisfied to be in small 
groups; we seem to distrust our capacity to 
touch and move the great mass of mankind. 
We need the brave word of Mazzini:— 

“The people lack faith; not that individual 
faith which creates martyrs, but that social 
faith which is the parent of victory, the 
faith that arouses the multitudes—faith in 
their own destiny, in their own mission, and 
in the mission of the epoch. When that 
faith shall be not only on our lips but in our 
hearts; when our acts shall correspond to 
our words, and virtue shall sanctify our life, 
Sites has sanctified our intelligence; 


. 
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when we appear before men as seekers after 
Good, and they say of us amongst themselves, 
These men are a living religion,—thinkest 
thou our appeal to the peoples will not meet 
with a ready response?”’ 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. 


REPORT OF THE COMITY COMMITTEE. 


The comity committee, which is composed 
of Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. Christopher 
R. Eliot, Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Rev. Elizabeth 
Padgham, Charles L. De Normandie, Percy 
A. Atherton, Miss Marion D. Richards, 
secretary, and Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, chairman, 
has met faithfully once each month with but 
one exception since the fall, and every member 
of the committee has been present at times 
and usually all but one, and the president 
of the Fellowship has joined in these monthly 
deliberations. 

The committee has carefully considered 
the matter of the alleged interferences with 
the choice of candidates for vacant pulpits, 
and has had conferences with several indi- 
vidual ministers, with committees of the 
National Conference, the Ministerial Union, 
and the American Unitarian Association. 

The committee had three specific cases 
brought to its attention. Two of the men 
appeared before the committee, and the other 
stated his case in full in correspondence. 
All considered themselves victims of dis- 
crimination and injustice. It became ap- 
parent to the committee early in its work 
that to constitute itself a judicial body to 
weigh all the evidence in each case and make 
a report on the right and wrong, the justice 
and injustice of each, would require hours 
and days and was beyond its power. It 
decided, therefore, to address itself, not to 
the past history of the cases, but to the 
present necessities, and devoted its efforts 
as a committee and the efforts of its members 
as individuals to untangling official red tape 
and securing hearings for those who felt they 
had been discriminated against. It believes 
that it has been of some assistance in these 
endeavors, 

It became apparent that the individual 
cases brought to its attention were the result 
of an unco-ordinated system of denomina- 
tional organization, and it has devoted its 
main efforts to a study of this system, some 
of its members conferring with members of 
the commission already appointed by the 
American Unitarian Association to study 
the matter of candidating. The report of 
that commission has already been made and 
acted upon at the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association on Tuesday 
last. We can present our own conclusions 
in regard to the system by a brief summary :— 

1. The old Congregational method of each 
church choosing its own minister as it sees 
fit has been interfered with to a greater or 
less extent by such agencies as the com- 
mittee on fellowship of the General Con- 
ference, the committee on supply of the 
Ministerial Union, and the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

2. A full statement of the specific func- 
tions and interrelations of these different 
agencies has been drawn up by the com- 
mittee, and can be presented if it be desired. 

3. That men of marked individuality 
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have sought fellowship with the Unitarian 
body, drawn toward the Unitarian fellow- 
ship because of its supposed freedom from 
dogma and denominational control, thereby 
offering an opportunity for the exposition of 
widely differing theories and ideas, not al- 
ways in accord with the somewhat stereotyped 
ideas of church services, activities, and func- 
tions, which have heretofore largely pre- 
vailed. 

4. That a large majority of the Unitarian 
parishes, particularly those in New England, 
as represented by the leading members of 
those parishes, are conservative, and not 
naturally receptive to novel theories and 
ideas and aggressive personalities. 

5. That the different agencies above re- 
ferred to and their officers have not been 
able, nor have they always had the inclina- 
tion, to adapt themselves and their rules of 
procedure to meet the new needs and to 
carry on our work along radical political 
and social as well as radical religious lines. 

6. That the general result is that. the 
American Unitarian Association, as it has 
grown in wealth and power, has over- 
shadowed the other agencies. While theo- 
retically it does not interfere with any parish 
in its choice of a minister, as a matter of 
fact the advice and guidance of its executive 
officers are sought and given. 

To what extent this advice may be helpful 
depends entirely upon the impartiality of 
the officers who give it, whether their attitude 
be one of open-mindedness to new thoughts 
and unusual personalities, or excessive care- 
fulness that certain supposedly conservative 
and rich parishes need not be shocked by 
radical utterances. 

The work demanded, if done at all, calls 
for unusual judgment in those who actually 
do this work; and the responsibility that goes 
with this work should be frankly accepted 
by that agency which from the nature of 
the case can best perform the work. In 
theory the responsibility is divided now 
among two or three different organizations. 
That responsibility is not definitely placed 
upon any one. Practically, the American 
Unitarian Association, with its convenient 
headquarters, its staff of executive officers, 
its control of the funds and property of 
some of the churches, exerts a strong influence 
in the determination of what candidates are 
heard by the different parishes, and through 
advice and guidance of its officers what ones 
are chosen. 

The present situation is one of irresponsible 
authority. The body which really does 
exercise the strongest influence is not held 
accountable for it. We believe the authority 
is inevitable, but that full responsibility 
should go with it. 

7. Inasmuch as the committee on fellow- 
ship of the Conference is made up of busy 
ministers, active in their own parishes, and 
unable, therefore, to give much time to 
the matter in hand, and inasmuch as the 
secretary of the committee on supply of 
pulpits, whose salary is paid by the American 
Unitarian Association, gives only part of 
his time to the work in hand, and inasmuch 
as the American Unitarian Association 
through its many officers can always be 
reached at headquarters, and has already 
through those officers obtained a large, even 
if indirect, influence in the choice of ministers 
for vacant parishes, your committee sug- 
gests:—— 
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A. That the General Conference no 
longer be given any authority over the list of 
ministers published in the Year Book. 

B. ‘That the Ministerial Union, as it has 
no funds adequately to perform the task in 
hand, no longer assume that function or in 
any way be subsidized by the American 
Unitarian Association. 

C. ‘That the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation assume whatever work is necessary in 
regard to all these matters, and that rules to 
govern the performance of such work be care- 
fully formulated by the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association after con- 
sultation with all the different agencies. 

In addition to this report Mr. Dole wished 
to make certain statements regarding his 
own opinion upon this important matter, 
which, while not in opposition to the opinion 
‘of the committee, brings to the foregoing a 
slightly different point of view and sets 
forth the responsibility which our churches 
as congregational bodies should assume. 
Mr. Dole’s statement follows:— 

A. That the associations of ministers in 
the various Conferences of our churches be 
each asked carefully to appoint a fellowship 
committee of three members to receive the 
proper credentials and give suitable greeting 
to such ministers as may be newly settled 
in any of the churches of the Conference, or 
who may wish to join our body. 

B. ‘That the churches be earnestly re- 
minded that under our congregational polity 
the responsibility of choosing their ministers 
rests solely with themselves, and cannot 
safely be laid upon the officers of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, who are unac- 
quainted with all the candidates for our 
ministry and cannot, therefore, in any case 
do more than to give such unofficial advice 
as other busy laymen or ministers may oc- 
casionally be able to furnish. 

C. ‘That, so far as a certain amount of 
office help is necessary to give information 
about churches needing ministers, and min- 
isters or candidates seeking pulpits for oc- 
casional or permanent supply, the American 
Unitarian Association should provide for 
the maintenance of such an office, make the 
necessary rules for its conduct, and be ready 
to give impartial information as accurate as 
possible to those who need it. 

D. That it be always understood, and 
published accordingly, that the list of min- 
isters printed in the Year Book is for con- 
venience only, and, like other professional 
lists, does not undertake except in the most 
general way to guarantee the character of 
the individuals composing it. 


An Orthodox Opinion. 


The American Unitarian Association, which 
held its annual meeting in Boston last week, 
did not give vent to precisely the same opin- 
ions regarding Billy Sunday that are held by 
the majority of Presbyterians, but several 
of its «speakers, including Congressman 
Winslow, emphasized the desirability of a 
constructive programme and of a little more 
zeal. I would just as lief trust my watch 
or my life to the seven hundred Unitarians 
whom I saw assembled in Tremont Temple 
the other evening as I would to the good 
Presbyterians whom I met at Rochester a 
night or two before. These Unitarians had 
come from all parts of the country, and they 
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didn’t act or look like people who were dis- 
posed to give up either their name or their 
identity. They have certainly made great 
corporate strides since Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
took the presidency of their Association 
fifteen years ago, and the tributes paid to 
him for his initiative and sagacity were 
hearty, sincere, and merited. 


In the item of 
trust funds he has our Dr. Herring beaten 
to a frazzle, since the Association now has 


between two and three million dollars’ worth 


of property. Like his distinguished father, 
the ex-president of Harvard, the younger 
Eliot has a way of bringing things to pass. 
To introduce anything suggestive of ma- 
chinery or solidarity into a group of churches 
as independent as the Unitarians are is an 
achievement, and to do this without get- 
ting one’s self badly disliked is a work of 
art. It must be hard for any one not to 
like the frank, alert, modest, high-minded, 
friendly man whom his intimates call “‘Sam”’ 
Eliot —H. A. B., in The Congregationalist. 


Edward Payson Powell. 


Mr. Powell, well known as E. P. P. in 
editorial circles in St. Louis, Chicago, New 
York, and Boston, lived what to the out- 
side world must seem to have been a sin- 
gularly well-ordered and happy life. Or- 
dained to the ministry of a Trinitarian church 
in St. Louis, which he served for ten years 
with fidelity, he gradually found himself 
drawn toward the field of journalism and a 
broad interpretation of Christianity. After 
three years of service with the Third Uni- 
tarian Church of Chicago, he found all his 


interests and sympathies drawn out by a 


strong desire to live ‘‘the gentle life” in 
close contact with our great Alma Mater— 
the nourishing earth. 

Leaving the ministry then, but retaining 
and expanding his relations with the press, 
he retired to a ten-acre farm in New York, 
where he spent his time happily in writing 
editorial matter and articles concerning rural 
life, and also in proving his theses by mak- 
ing the intensive culture of his ten acres give 
ample support to his family. 

He used a typewriter, and it was his cus- 
tom to spend a part of every day in putting 
on record the thoughts which came to him 
in his daily work, and sending his MSS. to 
the Independent, the Christian Register, and 
other journals. He seemed to care not at all 
for publicity, and once having written and 
mailed his daily message to the world he 
seemed never to know or care whether 
editors wanted his copy or not. If some of 
it was published and paid for, he asked no 
questions about the rest. He wrote many 
editorials for the Christian Register. The 
latest one, entitled ‘‘Try Jesus’ Religion,” 
was printed March 4. 

He wrote much about the country home, 
and the freedom which waits for all who 
are wise enough to trust themselves to the 
bounty of the earth. He worked with en- 
thusiasm along the lines marked out by Bur- 
bank and the Dutch gardeners, and took de- 
light in the ready response of the soil, which 
made his daily efforts not ‘‘tasks,’” but 
pleasurable excitements, 

The record of farm work which Mr. 
Judy has recently given out in the Adlantic 


Monthly is exactly in line with the gospel 


which Mr. Powell for nearly forty years 
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preached and practised. A few years since, 
when he was approaching that time when, 
at fourscore years, burdens are not quite so 
easily carried, he retired from conflict with 
the wintry North and made for himself a 
new home in Florida. He often advised the 
present writer to join him there, and won- 
dered if we could not together found a ref- 
uge where Unitarian ministers past active 
service might prolong life and increase its 
pleasures. 

Among all those whose names have graced 
the records of our ministry in the last half- 
century, there has been no one who has 
lived more simply, modestly, faithfully, and 
intelligently. He worked for his daily 
bread and his daily blessing, for freedom to 
think, to live according to the demands of 
his own conscience and for his dearly loved 
opportunity to serve his fellow-men. 

G. 
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American Unitarian Association. 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 

The board of directors met on Friday, 
May 28, 1915, at 2 P.M., by adjournment 
from May 11. Present: Messrs. Atherton, 
Brown, Carr, Eliot, Elliott, Fox, Hawley, 
Homer, Howe, Kyle, Little, Pierce, Richard- 
son, Smith, Wiers, Williams, and Wilson, 
Miss Bancroft, Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Dins- 
moor, Mrs. Lombard, and Mrs. Loud. 

Before proceeding to the business of the 
meeting, Mr. Pierce, on behalf of the direc- 
tors, in a very graceful speech presented - 
Mr. Eliot with a handsome desk set in token 
of the appreciation of his co-workers on the 
board of his fifteen years of service as presi- 
dent of the Association, to which Mr. Eliot 
responded, expressing his pleasure and 
gratification. 

The standing committees for the year 
were announced as follows: Finance, Messrs. 
Atherton, Hutchinson, Little, Richardson, 
and Williams; Publication, Messrs. Ames, 
Brown, Pierce, Wilbur, and Miss Bancroft; 
New England, Messrs. Carr, Elliott, Kyle, 
Little, and Robinson; Middle States, Messrs. 
Hiscock, Pierce, Sprague, Wiers, and Mrs. 


Loud; Southern, Messrs. Hawley, Little, 
Richardson, Soule, and Miss Bancroft; 
Western, Messrs. Ames, Hawley, Smith, 


Sprague, and Mrs. Lombard; Rocky Moun- 
tain, Messrs. Gibson, Kyle, Little, Smith, and 
Mrs. Dinsmoor; Pacific, Messrs. Davis, 
Pierce, Smith, Wilbur, and Mrs. Coolidge; 
Canadian Northwest, Messrs. Ames, Homer, 
Kyle, Wilbur, and Mrs. Loud; Foreign, 
Messrs. Davis, Kyle, Richardson, Sprague, 
and Miss Bancroft; College Centres, Messrs. 
Atherton, Homer, Smith, Wilbur, and Mrs. 
Lombard; Comity and Fellowship, Messrs. 
Carr, Homer, Hawley, Pierce, and Mrs. 


Coolidge; New Americans, Messrs. Brown, 
Hawley, Robinson, Sprague, and Mrs. 
Dinsmoor; Publicity, Messrs. Atherton, 


Elliott, Wiers, Mrs. Dinsmoor, and Mrs. 
Lombard; Social and Public Service, Messrs. 
Elliott, Homer, Robinson, Wiers, and Mrs. 
Coolidge; Library, Messrs. Brown, Howe, 
Miss Bancroft, and Mrs. Lombard; Executive, 
Messrs. Atherton, Hutchinson, Kyle, 
Richardson, and Williams. _ : 

The treasurer announced his appointment 
of Messrs. Hutchinson and Richardson as 
“the two other directors” to serve with 
himself for the present year as the standing 
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committee on church building loan fund as 
provided in Article XX. of the by-laws. 
The board then chose Mr. Brown as ‘‘the 
one director who shall be a minister” to 
constitute with the president and the 
treasurer the committee on ministerial aid, 
as provided in Article XXI. of the by-laws. 
On nomination of the president it was 


Voted, To appoint Rev. Louis C. Cornish to be secretary- 
at-large, with special charge of the department of church 
extension and the department of schools and college 
centres. 

Voted, To appoint the following department secretaries: 
departments of foreign relations and comity and fellow- 
ship, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D.; department of 
religious education, Rev. William I. Lawrance, secretary, 
Rey. Florence Buck, associate secretary; department of 
social and public service, Rev. Elmer S. Forbes; publica- 
tion agent, F. Stanley Howe. 

Voted, To appoint the following field secretaries: Rev. 
William Channing Brown, Rev. Frank Wright Pratt, and 
Mr. Charles A, Murdock. 


The president then read a letter from Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, tendering his resigna- 
tion to take effect October 1. The resigna- 
tion was accepted with deep regret, and the 
following resolution was adopted,— 


Voted, That the secretary be requested to express to Dr. 
Wendte the deep appreciation of the board for his faithful 
and efficient service, and the best wishes of the board for 
his long-continued activity and happiness. 


The finance committee reported through 
the treasurer the following division of the 
maintenance budget for the year beginning 
May 1, 1915:— 

Unitarian building account, including telephone 


clerk and janitors, with expense for heating, 
lighting, repairs, insurance, telephone, ele- 


vator, hospitality, library, etc.............. $6,350.00 
Retiring allowance, assistant secretary emer- 

EMRE at ele SOR so ptawii< Gs STEP © oad <Rgns,4 1,800.00 
Salary of treasurer’s clerk.............0..0005 1,200.00 
Salafies of reception room clerk and stenog- 

PU EMMETUCA PED oGten « codietteterass, sisal pac viarew tere ea 3,150.00 
General office expenses, stationery, postage, 

Pig Lie tay) OOo eae ee a a a 3,000.00 

$15,500.00 


The finance committee further reported its 
recommendations regarding salaries as fol- 
lows:— 


From the home mission budget: 
Salaries of president, secretary, assistant sec- 
Petary ANG theaguren: issue aciaihe Salant a aees $13,000.00 
Salaries of the secretary-at-large and the 


ROI MECTOUALION fete ae hk ek tne © te: ae 8,400.00 
From the publication budget: 
Salaries of clerks and stenographer (3).. 2,500.00 
Salaries of shipper and messenger (2)....... 1,650.00 
From the general merchandise account: 
Salary of the publication agent............. 1,200.00 


It was voted to adopt the above recom- 
mendations. 

Upon further recommendation of the 
finance committee certain votes were adopted 
authorizing co-operation with the Second 
Unitarian Society of Brookline and the 
First Church in Revere in the building of a 
new church in Brookline and in the readjust- 
ment of the debt and the renovation of the 
church in Revere. 

The treasurer was authorized to make 
certain adjustments concerning the final 
payments of the bequest of Mr. D. B. 
Flint on terms to be agreed upon with the 
executors. 

As authorized by a previous vote of the 
board, the president offered the following 
vote appointing the representatives of the 
Association at the General Conference and 
in the transcontinental meetings:— 


Voted, To appoint as representatives and speakers at 


__ the proposed meetings in connection with the meeting of 


the General Conference at San Francisco the president, 


fs tiopmetes itor, Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter of Oxford, 
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Rey. Samuel M. Crothers of Gutbeidaé: Rey. Horace | Pactric States: 


Westwood of Winnipeg, and Rev. Albert R. Vail of Urbana, 
malt 


Voted, To appoint Rev. B. R. Bulkeley and Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, D.D., to be lecturers on the Billings Foundat on. 


A letter was read from an informal com- 
mittee of ministers, suggesting to the board 
an opportunity for doing valuable missionary 
work in Omaha, Neb., during the revival 
which is to be held there in September. The 
president was able to announce that Rev. 
S$. M. Crothers had consented to conduct 
a series of meetings in Omaha during that 
period. 

The various department committees then 
presented their reports, giving their distribu- 
tion of appropriations for the year begin- 
ning May 1, 1915, unless otherwise specified, 
and with the understanding that the ap- 
propriations are primarily for the salaries 
of the ministers. 

The reports were adopted and the ap- 
propriations made as follows:— 


New ENGLAND STATES: 


Ellsworth Meise ober esancce foc Ges des $200.00 
Barmington iM Gicus, skies oe dscrcccccceses 200.00 
Yarmouth, Me. (at discretion)............. 300.00 
Greer Haruary Didas. JP i rccce staes tae. 100.00 
Haverbill, 3266. Gi ig BW ecto thy Seth os o>» 200.00 
Lawrence, Mass. (brought forward from pre- 

CHARI YEARS J eleee VOM Ee dis ak she eas 150.00 
Rowe, Maas.c Wi iactes » cid te yd dented « otsers 300.00 
IMUMINIGH, LASS SCe has eieias ce cee sesr neces 150.00 
New Londotl, COMI oo sens ess. cce ssn 400.00 
Preaching stations and contingencies. ...... 100.0 
SUMMEL WOME ornate co eMieee sos we spas oa 200.00 
Committee of the Ministerial Union on the : 

SUPPLY Ol FMT Maa se caictse sy ccs + « 600.00 

$2,900.00 

MIDDLE STATES: 

Albarty, N. Vo; idsbesawide. tees eh... $300.00 
TO ot eh ae ee ee ee 200.00 
Ne. Noein a et ouch cae > oe 300.00 
Schentctadyp NW issues bette cee ck es oe once 150.00 
White Blaine, Nov cesta ee Since: «o> 450.00 
Blabeth, N.J . gecmatacatsaecccs cine oe: sss 600.00 
Passaic IN. Joss Shs Me eee. Wels oes 360.00 
Summit, ss hcatala's aM certains Sacbdo esigae «+ 2.0 60¢.00 
Lancaster, Pa. ($50 per month for six 

months, $37.50 per month for six months), 525.00 
Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. (interest 

OE DG MLC AQER cette ec d ese so os 30.0% 660.00 
Pittsburgh (Northside) Pa. ($60 per month 

for six months, $50 per month for six 

THOULNS) 2 os c.s Seemabe das acess es + ss 660.00 
Wheeling, W. Va. ($60 per month except for 

July and) Aurtist) Sati eciak.decsg ass. 2% 600.00 
RaW Sten ccs eetttine veteveis sige ec ces 300.00 
Chautauqua “NiYoogst fare kl. Oe... 0d 300.00 

$6,005.00 

SOUTHERN STATES: 

Richmond, Va. (Rev. A. T. Bowser)........ $166.66 
Lynchburg, Va. (Rev. J. T. Fitzgerald). . 750.00 
=p Var {Rév. Jo MSeaton).:......<.4 200.00 
mphis, Tenn. (Rev. W. Lindsay)........ 100.00 
ee a Circuit (Rev. F. M. McHale)....... 500.00 
Jacksonville, Fla. (Rev. W. C. Pierce)...... 600.00 
Orlando, Fla. (Rev. E. E. Gordon)......... 500.00 
North Carolina Circuit (Rev. J. L. Robinson), 500.00 
Houston, Tex. (Rev. S. R. Maxwell)....... 900.00 
San Antonio, Tex. (Rev. G. H. Badger)..... I,200.00 
Huntington, W. Va. (Rev. E. A. Rumball).. 750.00 
$6,166.66 


Other applications from the Southern States 
were referred to the executive committee. 


Rocxy Mountain: 
Giese: Col. (at the discretion of the presi- 


ent). uc aR OMMGE alas cies dines $300.00 
Salt Tee City Utah (Rev. John Malick). . 900.00 
Great Falls, Mont. (Rev. M. Lilliefors)...... 400.00 
Butte, Mont. (Rev. T. C. Brockway)....... 400.00 
Colorado Springs, Col. (Rev. T. S. Robjent).. 600.00 
Pueblo, Col. (at the discretion of the presi- 
Gentes yids AER hn «pur one's soe o> 300.00 
TravelPrc dices case ee eee. Stes ces ccees 100.00 
$3,000.00 
WESTERN STATES: 
Youngstown, Ohio. .........s.-0.--200+ 4: $600.00 
Wichita, Kan. ($33.33 per month for six 
months, ‘al Syhird’ Ch month for six months) .. 350.00 
Chicago, Ill., Third Church.............-.- 300.00 
nee Michigan Geant (for + gate at Jack- 
300.00 
700.00 
600.00 
150.00 
$3,000.00 


WeIMORhat ys WSs eo ci sase> <> 5.00 toi octe ce $700.00 
Hood River, OLe. 04 fs oo ods pe Peds beeen 250.00 
BLE OFC. v g.v sae tected 2 ale aeenetxeae 400.00 
MurekaaCal:, corn atest. co. s score 400.00 
Hanford, Cale iivietiat. ate ok ee cee 300.00 
Hemet, Caleihaee teih Fp «argu mae 250.00 
Long Beach, Cal. ($50 per month for six 

months , $30 per month for six months) .. 480.00 
Pomona Cal sags svg Ses Sack paths ip cing 'n seEane « 200.00 
CERIO TW oh UO a oe is ae 3¢0.00 
secmumamte, Cal Ss. tees eee ee ee 400.00 
ete Cai, } Rev. O. P. Shrout . 400.00 
Stockton, Gals . Seaweed cele. hte 600.00 
Travel and expenses of field secretary....... 300.00 

$4,980.00 

CanapiaAn NortHWEST: 

Wintipeg, Mair eo ec we ae: kee $960.00 
Edmonton, Alberta. :.csjc:-+asasvspassae 500.00 
Vancouver, Le ns Se ee eed 350.00 
Wictowia:, BiG. aa noone chs ated eet 600.00 
ACOTICED GT Chie laa EE a Ses Ae ore Poker 290.00 

$2,700.00 


DEPARTMENT OF NEW AMERICANS: 
For work among the Italians, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. F. A. Taglialatela oe whtdaa $1,000.00 
For work among the Norwegians, under the 


direction of Rev. Amandus H. Norman... 300.00 
For work among the Finns, under the direc- 

tion of Rev. Risto Lappala.............. 800.00 
For work among the Swedes, Pi ance the direc- 

tion of Rev. David Holmgren........... 400.00 


For work among the Icelanders, under the 

direction of Rev. Rognvaldur Petursson at 

the discretion of the'president............ 1,000.00 
For work among the Icelanders, poe the 


direction of Rev. A. E. Kristjansson. . 500.00 
Church of the Messiah, Boston, Mass....... 300.00 
SR IMOCURE RE tate sis some eteotomee «ect ee 200.00 

$4,500.00 
DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE CENTRES: 
Ithaca, N.Y. ($83.33 per month for six 

months, $70 per month for six months). . $920.00 
Ann Amore Michwshovsss scart eed. .ckt 900.00 
Amherst, Mass. (at the discretion of the 

president) at eS Re » Seo 300.00 
Riveter, IVER . sete cs as ite hs oe hee 200.00 
Iowa City, Ia. ($75 per month for six months, 

$70 per month for six months)........... 870.00 
Lawrence, Kan. ($75 per month for six’ 

months, $60 per month for six months). . 810.00 
Palo Alto, alln. «de ts ake bce one's 800.00 
Urbana, Ill. ($60 per month for six months, 

$50 per month for six months):......... 660.00 
MUI WAS ras oe cok tam eres cess I,200.00 
Biwene) Ore. 23 Uitte: . Los eek otek Pe 400.00 
Poughkeepsie; NV ry. 4a cwie se thes dso aes 540.00 

$7,600.00 

DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: 
Salary of the secretary............-.-e0005 $3,000.00 
Salary of the associate secretary........... 2,000.00 
Salary of the chethe ia cutarpess Ai Ielosis «ie aw 1,000.00 
SRNCEIDS o/c. ace Oe plas: Seg Hn gets, otc 400.00 
ETAVEL eee. v vOds PEON ae eens Dedals 400.00 


Marriages. 


At Athol, Mass., June_1, by Rev. Carl G. Horst of 
Wollaston, Robert Leslie Dawson of New York City and 
Mildred Howe Tyler of Athol. 


Fifty-seventh Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 

Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 

CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 

lete uipment for city and out-of- 
Or cestion Automobile Hearses. 

k S. Waterman, President. 
bes Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman,Jr. 


Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 


Cable Address, 


Marconi Telegraph and 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


ANTED.—For $2 per week I will give a good 

home, in country town, pet and washing, to young 

or middle-aged lady, who would be willing to assist in light 

household duties and be a pleasant companion. Address 
D, care Christian Register. 


OME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 
H° ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
physician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Belleyue 1or9 M. 
Boston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. ‘Brigham. 
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PRStHULENC. iy Scan tes genni kel. + Saeenens $500.00 
The Beacon...... 500.00 
Western office 600.00 
Editorial supervision or field work.......... 600.00 
000.00 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND PuBLIC SERVICE. 
SGLSry soins Pace SUF Ra = OES 20s 5 ree ee 2,500.00 
Bulletins | cca s ob cee ot eee 500.00 
Field work, travel, conferences and contingen- 
GIGB: cs ks be SAAD ORs RED vd VOLS EEN 500.00 
$3,500.00 
DEPARTMENT OF CoMITY AND FELLOWSHIP: 
Salary and travel of the secretary (five 
FESNEAS) ost OT EE GS oy SSOP ee $600.00 
Contributions to National Federation of 
Religious Liberals, Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Churches, General Theological 
DP SHeary }CbG. oe ciscaiat «dares «Geet Vine eee 400.00 
$1,000.00 
DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS: 
Salary and travel of the secretary.......... $600.00 
Salary of Rev. Clay MacCauley, superintend- 
ent in Japan, and contingent expenses, to 
include the income of the Hayward Fund, 4,400.00 
Contribution toward the work of the Asso- 
ciation of Free Believers in Italy, under the 
direction of Rev. Gaetano Conte......... 800.00 
Contribution to the work of the. Bulgarian 
Unitarian Association, under the direction 
of Rev. Anton Toplisky ERO oes EE 250.00 
Contribution to the work of the International 
Institute of China under the direction of 
Rey, Gilbert Relat. vcs ia arses s canes 300.00 
Contribution toward the work of the Con- 
sistory of Unitarian Churches in Hungary, 250.00 
Contribution toward the educational work 
of the Brahmo Somaj in India........... 100.00 
Contribution toward the work in Jamaica, 
B. W. I., under the direction of Rev. E. E. 
SERS OE Ere inlet «| Ses ata sass a's 'aiaints otaloiaoes 600.00 
SCOREINSERCIEM ROE. as cis eo ccisice ane eee 200.00 
$7,500.00 


A communication was received from the 
clerk of the Proctor Academy, asking, in 
accordance with the by-laws of the Academy, 
for the approval of the board of the names 
submitted for trustees of the Academy. 
The list was approved as read. 

The secretary was requested to express 
the gratitude of the board to the persons 
who have so admirably served on the hospi- 
tality and credential committees in con- 
nection with Anniversary Week. 

As this meeting was to take the place of 
the regular June meeting of the board, 
adjournment was taken at 4.40 P.M. until 
the second Tuesday in September. 

Lewis G. WILson, 
Secretary. 


John Albee. 


One who lived the life of a poet, faithful in 
thought and word and deed to a poet’s 
ideals, has lately passed from among us with 
little public demonstration of grief at his 
going. Those who have read Mrs. John 
Albee’s ‘“Mountain Playmates” will retain 
pleasant memories of the poet and nature- 
lover whose name, with that of his wife, 
has made Pequaket, in the New Hampshire 
hills, a place of peculiar interest and charm 
on the map of New England; for here has 
been the Albees’ summer home, as also at 
times their winter home, and here both books 
and Abnakee rugs have been called into being 
in a memorable manner, concerning which 
there will be found some notable chapters in 
“The Gleam,” from Mrs. Albee’s pen. Mr. 


Albee’s books include “Literary Art,” 
“Poems,’”’ ‘Newcastle, Historic and Pict- 
uresque,’”’ ‘‘Prose Idylls,” ‘‘ Remembrances 


of Emerson,” ‘‘Lake Chocorua,” ‘‘Confes- 
sions of Boyhood,” and a Life of Henry 
Dexter, the sculptor. 

He was born at Bellingham, Mass., April 
3, 1833, was educated at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, and the Harvard Divinity School, 
and preached for a short time (long enough 
to discover that he had greater aptitude 
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for poetry than for pulpit-pounding), after 
which he lived for many years at Newcastle, 
an island settlement off the coast of New 
Hampshire, near Portsmouth; and it is this 
little place that he has celebrated in one of 
the most attractive of town histories, a work 
which his friend Mr. Sanborn of Concord 
speaks of as “‘more resembling Hesiod’s 
recollections of Ascra than Felt’s ‘Annals of 
Salem.’”’ His debt to Emerson, a kindred 
soul who like himself had found the pulpit 
untenable, may be partly learned from the 
fifth book in the foregoing list. 

The poet’s later years were years of pain- 
ful illness cheerfully borne, of enforced se- 
clusion submitted to with contentment 
though the recluse enjoyed society and was 
fitted to be its ornament, of failure to reap 
any adequate fruits from his literary indus- 
try, but of no departure, through it all, from 
the modest dignity of bearing becoming one 
who was, in the best sense of that term, the 
captain of his soul. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


The Meadville Institute. 


BY WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


A new out-door pavilion for lectures and 
evening gatherings will be an attractive 
feature of the approaching session of the 
Meadville Summer Institute for Religious 
Education. The cement floor is already laid, 
and the sides and roof will soon be in place. 
The situation chosen is breezy and quiet, so 
that the utmost comfort for both lecturers 
and hearers may be expected. 

The outlook for attendance is most promis- 
ing. Delegates came last year from Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, and Washington, D.C., as well 
as from the near-by churches of Erie and 
Meadville. This year several other cities 
are expected to be represented. 

The programme provided is by far the 
fullest and richest ever offered by Unitarians 
in the work of religious education. Prof. 
Athearn is second to none in rank among 
leaders in this field. Prof. Hartshorne is 
regarded as one of the most promising among 
the younger students of educational psychol- 
ogy. Both are at once of scholarly mind and 
religious in attitude, and, while neither is 
Unitarian in membership, both are of catholic 
temper, as most genuine scholars are. 

In addition to these two specialists, the 
programme includes a course of sixteen lect- 
ures by Anna Garlin Spencer, who has a 
national reputation as a thinker and speaker 
in her chosen field of social science. Presi- 
dent Southworth of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, Rev. Richard M. Boynton of 
Buffalo, and the. two secretaries of the 
Department of Religious Education, Rev. 
Florence Buck and Rev. William I. Law- 
rance, are also on the staff of lecturers. 

There will be two special features in this 
Institute in addition to those regularly 
stressed. One of these is that the message of 
poetry to the soul of man will be given prom- 
inent treatment. 
speak, in six lectures, of the appeal of poetry 
to the various stages and needs of life. Mr. 
Boynton will treat of the religious message of 
our greater American poets. Mr. Lawrance 
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will lecture on Old Testament poetry, with 
special studies of the books of Job and the 
Psalms. 

The other special feature will be a practice 
school, under the leadership of Miss Buck. 
Classes of pupils from Meadville, of kinder- 
garten, primary, junior, intermediate, and 
senior grades, will be taught, using lessons 
from the forthcoming New Beacon Course in 
Religious Education, and lectures will be 
given upon methods of teaching these grades. 

The Meadville School has from the first 
been a serious attempt to promote better 
religious teaching in our Sunday schools. 
Attracting at the first mainly people within 
the Meadville Conference, it now appeals 
to eager-minded workers in widely scattered 
portions of the country. Although the cost 
of transportation from distant points is 
considerable, the cost of living at Meadville 
is so low that the total expense of attendance 
at the Institute is less than the passing of an 
equal amount of time in many summer 
resorts. 

Full ‘particulars of the Institute will be 
furnished freely upon application at the 
Meadville Theological School, or at the 
office of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The one hundred and_ thirty-seventh 
session of the Essex Conference will be held 
on Thursday, June 17, with the First Relig- 
ious Society in Newburyport. Addresses 
will be given by W. Harris Crook, Rey. 
James A. Fairley, and Miss Harriet -E. 
Johnson. 


Rev. Paul Harris Drake, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of the New 
England States, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. Certificate granted 
June 2, 1915. Committee, Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. 
Leavens. 


Rev. Walter A. Tuttle of the Universalist 
ministry, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of the New England States, is 
hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. Certificate granted June 2, 1915. 
Committee, Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens. 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor ‘of evergreen trees, 
make an attractive place. Quiet and homelike. Ac- 
commodates sixty. Booklet. Address, J. H. Amb 
Medomak, Me. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated it 
Aims to render a mother errr eS one 
eaDposting 50 shies treats eae eel 


Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful sw n have availed during 


to save the lives of thousands of infants and 
sands of fey to lead a tous for yea 


Secretary, Miss 
Greene), 38 
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L. FREE CLARKE. 
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The New England Fellowship Committee 


has received from Rev. William B. Watson of 


the Universalist ministry an application for 
the certificate of commendation issued by this 
Committee. Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, Secretary, 
10 Prospect Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


The Maine Conference will hold its fifty- 
second annual session, June 15 and 16, with 
the Independent Congregational Society of 
Bangor, Me., Rev. Alva R. Scott, minister 
The principal addresses will be given by 
Rey. Frank IL. Phalen of Waterville, and 
Rev. Charles R. Joy and Rev. Arthur G. 
Pettengill, both of Portland. On Wednesday 
evening Rev. W. W. Fenn, D.D., will preach 
at a public religious service. 


Meetings. 


Associate ALLIANCE OF THE WESTERN 
CoNFERENCE.—At a meeting of Alliance 
women held in connection with the meetings 
of the Western Conference, Tuesday, May 
18, at Cincinnati, Ohio, Mrs.- Eugene R. 
Shippen of Detroit presiding, a motion to 
organize as the Associate Alliance of the 
Western Conference was carried unanimously, 
and it was voted that one of the Western vice- 
presidents be the chairman of the meeting 
next year and the other the secretary and 
treasurer, and that the following year the 
duties be exchanged. Mrs. Shippen spoke 
of needs and methods for a flourishing Alli- 
ance, in which young and old should all work 
together with happiness and zeal. Talks or 
round tables is one thing that will interest the 
young matrons, as also study of the care of 
children, and discipline, or housekeeping in- 
terests. The young life must be brought into 
‘The Alliance if it is going to grow and flourish. 
The Alliance should take an interest in the 
Sunday-school and stand behind it. Friends 
of the members of The Alliance who are not 
themselves members should be invited cer- 
tain days of the year, and give a chance to 
people outside the church who may want to 
become members of the church. We should 
go out into the highways and hedges. An- 
other point to be emphasized is loyalty in 
church-going and in support of the church on 
Sunday as well as on Alliance day. Alliance 
programmes should not compete with the 
women’s club on their own subjects. The 
women’s clubs generally can have more varied 
programmes than we can give. If we keep 
to religious subjects we have no rival any- 
where, and that is the function of The Alli- 
ance. 

The speaker of the afternoon was Mrs. 
Claude U. Gilson of Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
delegate from The Alliance, and Alliance 
editor of Word and Work. Her subject was 
“The Meeting-house on the Hill,” from which 
she brought out her ideal of a church and 
its meetings. We should keep the democracy 
of the old church. We should hold to its 
simplicity, its hospitality, its atmosphere of 
reverence and high-mindedness. We should 
get together on a friendly basis and work 
together. Stanton Coit in a recent book said, 
“The world awaits a spiritual message from 

America.””’. The Alliances should help to get 
a plan for church unity,—a real spirit of relig- 
ion, not only denominationalism. A good 
cing for religious unity is to have a 
the Protestant churches getting 
this occasion. This brings the 
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community together. Have joint meetings 
where members of different churches get 
together to discuss different problems. 

Discussion of Mrs. Gilson’s talk followed, 
in which suggestions were made for increasing 
church interest. A Go-to-Church Sunday 
campaign was suggested, and a religious 
census was found to be helpful in several 
localities. 

Miss Fanny Field of Cincinnati spoke on 
her work as a member of the international 
committee formed as a means of taking care 
of the liberal women scattered over Europe. 
The movement started with a meeting in 
Boston at which Miss Herford and Lady 
Baring of England were present. They 
went back to England determined to carry 
out the work in London. The movement 
grew among the European nations until in 
1910 it was possible to hold in Berlin an 
international congress of liberal women. In 
1914 the movement had so grown that at the 
international congress in Paris there were 
representatives from England, France, Ger- 
many, America, Italy, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland. 

Since the war started the organization 
has been of great service, by means of a chain 
of letters, in locating sons or daughters or 
mothers or fathers for their families who 
thought them lost or slain. It has also been 
of service in helping to get nurses. Bertha 


H. Knapp. 
Churches. 


East Lextneton, Mass.—The Follen 
Church, Rey. Harold L. Pickett: Public ex- 
ercises in dedication of a memorial tablet to 
Rev. Charles Follen were held in this church 
under the auspices of the Lexington His- 
torical Society, Sunday, May 30. ‘The pro- 
gramme included the invocation by Rev. 
John Mills Wilson, pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Society of Lexington; introduc- 
tory remarks by Mr. Irving P. Fox, presi- 
dent of the Lexington Historical Society; 
presentation of the tablet by the donor, 
Edwin A. Bayley, Esq.; acceptance for the 
Follen Church by its pastor, Rev. Harold 
L. Pickett; and address of dedication by 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. Then followed 
the unveiling of the tablet on the lawn in 
front of church. It bears this inscription:— 


CHARLES FOLLEN 
Born in Hesse-Darmstadt 
September 4 1796 
A fearless advocate 
Of liberty and justice 
Exiled for conscience’ sake 
He sought in America the freedom 
Denied him in the Old World 
Distinguished 
For rich and varied learning 
For uncompromising devotion to 
The cause of the oppressed 
And enslaved and for the simplicity 
And integrity of his character 
He organized in this town 
The free Christian church 
And became its first pastor 
Designed the octagon meeting house 
Here erected and on his way to 
Its dedication was lost in the 
Burning of the steamboat 
“oe in on”’ 
On Long Island Sound 
January 13 1840 


This tablet erected 
1915 
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Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


Contrary to the prevalent opinion, there 
are still many rooms available for both the 
Summer Meetings, which begin Sunday, 
July 11, and for the Sunday School Insti- 
tute, which commences Monday, July 109. 
Consequently all persons who are desirous 
of attending all or any of these™ meetings 
need not feel it is a useless thing” to. ‘write for 
room reservation. 

Every one who is interested in all that per- 
tains to the liberal religion is welcome to 
join the Isles of Shoals Association. A 
most interesting programme has been drawn 
up, and may be obtained at 25 Beacon Street, 
or from the Treasurer, to whom all corre- 
spondence should be sent. 

Car_ B. WETHERELL, Treasurer, 
t Fuller Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Unitarian Hospitality. 


Once again, through the columns of the 
Christian Register, does the Unitarian Hos- 
pitality Committee for Anniversary Week 
wish to express its thanks to all those who 
helped in any way to make Anniversary 
Week such a joyous occasion. 

More money was needed this year and it 
was forthcoming; flowers were scarce in 
field and garden, yet they found their way to 
the Unitarian Building, and many expres- 
sions of their beauty and tasteful arrange- 
ment were heard; helpers gave of their 
time and energy to make the luncheons at 
Bulfinch Place Church successful. For all 
these favors we thank the churches of Bos- 
ton and its suburbs, the neighboring Alliance 
women, and all contributing individuals. 

For the Unitarian Hospitality Committee, 

GRACE R. Torr, Secretary. 


Bere and There. 


Jane Addams: “A careful scientist has 
called alcohol the indispensable vehicle of the 
business transacted by the white-slave traders, 
and has asserted that without its use the trade 
could not long continue.”’ 


American manufacturers of match wood 
may find a market for their product in Brazil, 
if a sample shipment now being arranged 
by the United States Forest Service proves 
suitable to the Brazilian match manufact- 
urers, whose ordinary supply of Russian 
aspen has been cut off by the European 
war. ‘The Forest Service is trying to enlist 
the co-operation of private lumber concerns 
who are reaching out for export business. 


If we compare the food of the people of 
England with what it was a century ago 
there is, says Dr. Josiah Oldfield, a startling 
alteration in its scope and variety. To-day 
there is hardly a village where you cannot 
procure the luscious fruits of all the countries 
of the world. Bottling, tinning, drying, cold 
storage, scientific air-tight packing, and rapid 
transit bring us peaches from California, 
oranges from Florida and Jaffa, bananas from 
the West Indies, mangoes from India, apples 
from Tasmania, plums from Bosnia, grapes 
from South Africa, dates from Egypt, figs 
from Turkey, currants from Greece, lemons 
from Italy. 


sae 


Pleasantrics, 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “I have 
received several missiles from her.” 


Extract from a sentimental letter: ‘‘ Last 
night I sat in a gondola on Venice’s Grand 
Canal, drinking it all in, and life never 
seemed so full before.” — Scraps. 


Little Clarence: ‘“‘Pa, what is an opti- 
mist?”’ Mr. Callipers: ‘‘An optimist, my 
son, is a person who doesn’t care what hap- 
pens if it doesn’t happen to him.”—Puck. 


Disraeli is said to have remarked: ‘‘ When 
I meet a man whose name I cannot remem- 
ber, I give myself two minutes. Then, if 
it be a hopeless case, I always say, ‘And how 
is the old complaint?’”’ < 


Abe Hummel had given a lesson on morals 
to his client, when the latter dejectedly re- 
marked, ‘‘Oh, I know all about it, Abe,—the 
same old song, ‘Do right and fear nothing.’”’ 
“No, no! That’s not it at all,” answered 
Abe. ‘Don’t write and fear nothing.” 


Chauncey Depew told the story of a man 
who found that his wife had bought a few 
puffs of false hair. ‘‘Mary,’ he said re- 
proachfully, ‘‘why do you put the hair of 
another woman on your head?” ‘‘ Why,” 
his wife answered, ‘“‘do you put the skin of 
another calf on your feet?”’ 


Here is a mixture of kingdoms, if not of 
metaphors, taken from a history examina- 
tion paper: ‘‘He stretched his sultry length 
beneath the ewe-tree’s shade.”’ ‘““Away back 
as far as the time of Jack Carter England 
sent her ships into Hudson Bay to trade 
beads and muskets with the Indians for 
ivory off the walrus-tree.””—Cen ury. 


At a country church a well-known soloist 
visiting the locality offered to sing at one of 
the services. The organ being much out 
of tune, the organist suggested to a church 
officer the desirability of having it tuned for 
the occasion. The idea did not meet with 
approval. “I thought,” said he, ‘‘that all 
good singers could adapt their voices to the 
instrument.” 


Bishop Potter stood in the rear of a large 
group of bishops at the Pan-American Epis- 
copal Conference at Washington. Near 
him, looking on calmly, stood two newsboys. 
The prelate heard one of the newsboys say, 
“Hey, Jimmie, dis meeting uv all dese par- 
sons, what’s it fur?’’ The other boy re- 
plied, ‘‘Oh, dey gits togedder wuns a year 
like dis to trade sermons.” —The Presbyterian 
Standard. 


‘‘Condense, condense, and still condense,”’ 
The editor said to me, 
Yet when I took him at his word 
I had hard luck, you see: 
“B4 u act b sure u’r [8 
Is not 2 bfab8ed, 
2 oft a man has c’n 2 18 
That all 4 0 he w8ed.” 
And how that more condensed could be 
I’m really blessed if I can see. 
— Sunset Magazine. 


Mr. Andrew Lang once collected malaprop- 
isms. One of these is as follows: ‘‘ Visitor: 
‘I am very sorry for the death of your poor 
aunt: A very aged woman she must have 
been.’ Te Bereaved Niece: ‘Yes, ma’am. 
In two or three years she would have been 
a centurion.’’”’ Another is: ‘‘Rural Pa- 
rishioner (about to marry for the second 
time) to congratulatory friend: ‘Weel, I’m 
marrying mostly for the sake of the bairns. 
If it was just masel’, I could e’en gang on 
being a celebrity.’”’ 


/ 
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“JUBILATE DEO’? HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “* THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
R ented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 26 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions hat 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our pecday-echools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:-— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more sui ully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance.... 
There is a we at Rallection of a with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” wks 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 


cation Socieky:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


tunes, 
special 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sundayeschools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


course. 26th yeai 


conduct household under trained teachers. 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Individual and pleasing personality cultivated. Girls taught how to study. Each student is 
shown her relation to society and is influenced to enjoy leisure in good boo 
English, modern languages, college entrance certificate, art and music. Full household arts 


‘si 
SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAPT opens Oct. 6. Eight resident 
Address the Principals, 


MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B. 
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Underground ~ ; 
Garbage Receiver | f 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


: Look for our Trade Marks. 
C. H. SrepHEenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


ae 
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Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. 
272 Congress Street, 


ELLIS CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundonthe Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE A. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses Im aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. . 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-school Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelli 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournworts, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


ks, drama and art. 


pupils in separate house 


